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REV. NATHANIEL GEORGE CLARK, D.D., LL. D. 
Born Jan. 18, 1825; died Jan. 3, 1896. 


\ a one may have differed at times from dear Dr. Clark, on matters which to each seemed important, 
he can never have failed to recognize the sincerity, dignity and devout earnestness of the mind which met 
his or the magnanimity of temper, the gracious nobleness of thought and spirit, which gave moral emphasis to the 





differiag opinion. Such a mind and character only found their fit sphere in the world which he loved—the divine 
fragrance of which is already in all the earth, the effects of which will outlast the suns.—Richard S. Storrs. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER 


And the Roman Citizen. By Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Aberdeen, author of ‘' The 
Historical Geograpby of Asia Minor,” etc. 
Large octavo, with map, $3 00 (now ready). 





By the Same Author: 
THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE A.D. 64-170. 
By Prof. W M. Ramsay. With maps, 8vo, 
pp. xv. +494. 

PARTIAL ConTENTS: St, Paul’s Journey in 
Asia Minor; St. Paul at Epbesus; The Action 
of Nero towards the Christians; The Policy 
of the Flavian Emperors towards the Church ; 
The Policy of Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus; 
The Acts of Paul and Thekla; The State 
Religion of the Empire; The Jews in Asia 
Minor in the First Two Centuries; Inscrip- 
tions of the Catholic Church, etc. 


“We have to thank Professor Ramsay for a book of 
unusual interest, which will do much, we think, to 
turther the success of Christian apologetics.”—London 
Spectator. 

“This is a thoroughly good book; a product of first 
hand and accurate 8e¢ nolatehip; in the highest degree 
suggestive; »nd not only valuable in its results, but an 
admirable example of the true method of research.’ 
The Churchman. 


Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
27 West 23d Street, New York. 


Monday Club 
Sermons. 2 series. 


Unique expositions of the International 
Lessons for 1896. 


Baptism 
As Taught in the Scriptures. 


A close philological study of the subject of 
immersion, but popularly stated. 
Price, cloth, 50 cts., paper, 35 cts. 


Development of 
Modern Religious Thought. 


Especially in Germany. 
A book of great value to all who are in- 
terested in the history of doctrine. 
Price, $1.00. 





Price, $1.25. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGU. 


Ch QUARTERLY 
"4 On $f CONTENTS FOR 
JAN., 1896: 


Germinal Selection. Prot. AUGUST WEI8MANN, 

Pathological Pleasures and Pains. TH. RiBOT. 

On the Part Piayed by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. Prof. ERNST MACH. 

On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge. Prof. HER- 

MANN SCHUBERT, 

On Chinese Philosophy. Dr. PAUL CaRUs. 

“* You are making your journal 80 valuable that I 
cannot be without it any locger. although I do not sub- 
seribe te its philosophy.”—Prof. Henry F. Osborn, Co- 
lumbia College, N. ¥. ww 





Fr A samy le copy mai'ed free to any a on ap- 
pheation, Current numbers 50c.; yearly $2.0 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., ashe. 





Re the New Year 


with Good Singing !!! 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
#830 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
#3e per 100 copies. 
GOSPEL HYMNS. 1 to 6, for DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, #75 per 100 copies. 
Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 “ 100 “ 
The above are unequaled, Do not substitute inferior 
books because of lower prices. The best are cheapest!! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 2165 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


England aad Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Ham- [i 
burg-American Express Steamer 6 
Columbia, landing at PLYM- 
OUTH, ENGLAND, returning 
August 1 by the same Line. 
The Itinerary includes Cologne, 
the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 


Registration begins 
1 Feb., 1896. 


Applications may be made 
now and will be placed on file. 


The preliminary announce- 
ment is now ready and will be 
sent to any address upon re- 
quest. The Illustrated Itiner- 
ary, with historical notes, will 
be issued January 20, price, 
postpaid, ro cents. 


73 a 





ST. PANCRAS CHURCH, LEYDEN. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, 
Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


or Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd.,} 


Business Managers 


113 Broadway, New York. 
of the Tour. 


201 Washington St., Boston, | 





ASA HULL’S {NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL:MUSIC} BOOK 


ENTITLED 


Songs of the Golden 


‘lis Now Readv.' 


Itisan — secret that this is his Most Complete and 
up-to-date Sunday School Music Book. Good for large 
and good for small Schoels—good for City and good for 
Village Schools, and let it be known far and near that 
he is prepared to 


Give Away 50,000 Books 


if it takes that number to go ’round, and give —_ 
Sunday School a copy for examination, as he will 
Mail One Copy Free 
To Every Superintendent 

who will send ten cents to cover ate expenses, and 
give the name of the school it is for. Schoois that have 
been trying to get good music out of poor books from 
way back, just try a gowd book for once. Price in fine 
board covers, $3.60 per dozen; or $30.00 per hundred. By 
mail postpaid, 35 cents each. 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Nature Songs for Little Singers, 


In School, at Home, and by the Way. 
Written and Composed by N. B. Sargent, A. M. 


This is a book of Rote Songs, and consists of school 
songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
and musie are entirely original, and are melodious, 
ae, mere and entertaining. The book will 
pe of great value in the primary and intermediate 
eee of public schools, as well as in the home. 

rice, 30 Cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Cuicago. 


CHER MER HORN’ 8 TEACHERS’ AGRNOY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES! 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-pagec 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEPINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Also an elec ive English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

berg , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO 
anor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL i5,.°Viixe prepar 
atory and general course of study. individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium, bowling alley, ete. Circulars. 
I, N. CARL KTON, Ph.D. 





BRADFORD ACADETTY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of seme 
also, pre age oF and optional. Year commen 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Pring! 
pa Bradford, ass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, 
classical. Pupils also fitted for ‘advanced coarses in 
leading colleges. Excellent advantages iu art and 
music. Fine library, laboratory, observatury, zym- 
nasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, careful phys- 
ical training. Perfect sanitary arrangements. best 
home influences. Beautifully situated, 25 miles from 
Boston. 

6lst year. tok geal term, Jav. 2, 1896. Illustrated pros- 
pecens. Addre 

MISS A. be STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 











The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 


Caru Fagtten, Director, aro 
Founded in 1853 by NSER : 
ST 









E. Tourjée. 









NE yet! n5o- giving full information, 
RAN Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 


BELLS 


3teel Alloy Church & School Bells. sg-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPECIAL MID-WINTER TOUR 


tliat OUD ceiatin 


CALIFORNIA. 


Leaving Boston Thursday, February 6, and vis- 
itingall the Famous Resorts of the Pacific Coast. 
Business men and their families can see all important 

oints without waste of time, the entire round occupy- 
fie only 37 days, Outward trip via Chattanooga, New 
Orleans, San Antonio and El Paso (with time to visit 
Old Mexico across the Rio Grande); the return via Sait 
Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Manitou Springs, Denver 
and Chicago. Everything First Class. 
PRICE ONLY $325. 
Including first-class railway travel, a double berth in 
sleeping cars, all hotel accommodations, transfers, car- 
riage rides and incidental meals during entire trip. 

Other tours to California, Mexico, Florida, 
Europe, Japa, China, the Hawaiian Islands, 
ete. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

5 omy for descriptive book, mentioning the partic- 
ular tour desired. Special circular for Mid-Winter Tour 
to California. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








A party of limited numbers willleave Boston, Mon- 
day, February 24, fora 


Crand Tour 


—TO— 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The tour through Japan will be much more compre- 
hensive than is usually made, and there wii! be longer 
sojourus at allthe chief cities and points of interest. In 
China there will be visits to Hong Kong, Macao, 
and Canton. 

In connection with the foregoing a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, etc. 

December 10, January 7 and » and on other 
dates in February avd March—Tours to California. 

January 15-—Special Tour through the Mediter- 
ranean Countries. 

January 23 and February 13—Tours to Mexico. 

March 21, May 16, May %3, June nd 
July 4—Tours to Southern, Central and Northern 
Europe. 

Independent Ratlroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all Peints. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


GAZE’S TOURS 
52d YEAR. 
Holy Land, } High-class parties under personal 





Egypt, Nile, escort, via tibraltar, leave New 
York Feb. 12-19and Mareh7. LIllus- 
trated Programme free. 


reece, 
Italy, etc. 


South France, \) Leaving New York Jan, 22, Feb. 19, 


Riviera, 4 and monthly, visiting the principal 
Switzerland, art centres and resorts of So, Europe. 
Italy, ete. J 61 days, all expenses, #40, 

Thirty Tours ranging in price from 
emer #175 to $800, visiting England, Ire- 
Penne -_ land, Scotiand, France, Ho!land, 
Europe. Rbine, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 


jand, Danube, Austria, etc. 
Also Special Tours for the North 
Cape and Russia. Our Annual 
*Round the World party in Sep- 
tember. 
Programmes free. Mention fours wanted. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons. Estimat:s furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette /ree, gives particulars. 


113 Broadway, 201 Washington 
New york,’ H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., stv "poston: 
TH E A Sanatorium for those 

4 seeking Health and Rest. 
Open all the year. Send 
for Itustrated Pamphlet. 
SPRING ; Wy». E. LEFFINGWELL, Mgr. 


Watkins, N. ¥. 


5 Minute Studies 


FOR THE PIANO. 
By WILSON G. SMITH. 


These unique studies by the celebrated composer and 
teacher are designed for Daily Practice, with special 
reference to the development of the third, fourth, and 
fifth fingers. In two books. Price of each, #1 le 
These books are beautiful specimens of the Engraver’s 


North Cape 
and 
Russia. 


NeSiccaitinol claarmacge 








PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationaltst, 1849 
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Published every Thursday. 

Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. - 
ONE OLD AND ONE NBW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
nan to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on, 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





| Yntered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


25 years 


llonmEs & EDWARDS guarantee 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks for twenty- 
five years in family use. 

At New York City 
Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, 
may be seen a full line of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Sterling Silver 
Hollow Ware, Sterling and 
Plate Novelties, 

Rich Cut Glass, 
Silver Plated 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 





INLAID goods are for sale by 
all Jewelers. Ask for them, 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 35 


CHICAGO. ST. Louis. SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHEATLET 


Is acomplete food for Bone, Mus- 
cle, Nerve and Brain. 








Sold in 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers. 


GRAND PIANO 
FOR SALE. 


Chickering make. Just the piano for use in 
Churches, Sunday Schools, or any large room, 
Piano is in first-class condition; as good as new 
for all practical purposes. Fully warranted. Price, 
$400. Easy payments if desired. Full informa- 
tion by mail, if inconvenient to call. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston Street. 




















Church Organs. 


Organisis and Church Commit- 
tees are invited to examine our 
new Guilmant Model. New 
stylesjustintroducedforChapel, 
Lodge and the Hiome. Cash or 
Kasy Payments, Catalogues 
sent on application, 


flason & Hamlin Co. 


Boston. New York. Chicago 











wn Dark places show where ; 
—— there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers Bros. XIl” 
Silver Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 
quality is so well known, ‘184 is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
“XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of “ Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 
in stamps for sample of 


Kex Branp Extract OF BEEF, FI 
which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra avor 


CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER ‘‘ OHIO.”’ 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

February Ist. 30-day cruise to Bermuda, Puerto Rico, 
Guadeloupe, all the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
Caracas, Venezuela, Jan aica. Rate, #275. 

March 28th to June 6th. 70-day cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, visiting Spain, Malta, Kaypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, #425 and upwards. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, #5. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated program to the 
THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 1715 
Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia, or to any agents 








of the Loternational Navigation Co. 
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3 __ Miss Wilkins’ New lypcs 
as Of a Quaint Ncw England Village ¢ 


4, A new series of “Neighborhood” sketches in which Miss Mary E. Wilkins 


is shown at her best in her marvelous portrayal of the six most striking 
characters of a supposed New England village. She depicts: 


II. The Village Runaway 

III. The Man who was Born Unlucky 

IV. The Good Woman of the Community 
V. The Neat Woman of the Village 

VI. The Woman Who Keeps Cats 


H I. The Wise Man of the Town 


“Each in a separate sketch, beautifully illustrated by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, 


. 
ab and published in 
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% THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


\ One Dollar for an Entire Year 
x The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Af bh — COPYRIGHT bel BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM 
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, But for the last three Sundays most of this ducing the traffic has been through local 

The subdivisions of the work has been stopped by the direction of option, and this is most conspicuous in 
beara urge oat Spo the police commissioners, and much of the some of the Southern States. In Maine 
PassionWeek,communion Credit of this better order of things is due there is one liquor dealer for 579 persons, 
, and missionary to the New England Sunday Protective while in Mississippi there is one to 3,554. 
meetings are speciallyap- League, At the hearings last week before In Mississippi prohibition is more nearly 
— features of this the commissioners the representatives of maintained than in any other State in the 
es Tite Ikke mancal the league and of the New York & New Union. Arkansas comes nextand Alabama 
is not an advertisement, 4aven Railroad Company appeared to bein third. These figures show that the temper- 
The front cover is here re- Substantial harmony, both parties seeking ance problem has been more nearly solved 
produced. Thebackcover to prevent unnecessary labor and willing in several of the Southern States than in 























is blank. that works of necessity should go on. But any other part of the country. 
100 copies, postpaid, it is wise to have the question, What is a shone 
$1.25. 50 copies,75 cts. work of necessity? answered by disinter- A FINISHED WORK. 
5 Ess eta ested parties who are in sympathy with the Last Friday Dr. N. @. Clark closed his 
% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. © TR ae SNS ne SNS Day ahs eyes on the record 6f a life singularly con- 


6Monthsfor. . . . . . . $1.00 Gay of rest. Sunday labor easily grows to 
3Monthsfor. . . . . +. +. 25cts. be a public nuisance unless it is the busi- 
4 Weeks Free. ness of some one to restrain it. The Sun- 

Sad abe ec day Protective League is of value to all 

% THE 1896 PREMIUM PLAN. working men, and especially should have 
Two $1.25 or $1.50 books and two papers for $6.00. the support of all who would keep Sunday 


This remarkable offer is the most liberal one we have 
ever made; it is still open. as a day of the worship of God. 


sistent andcomplete, Asateacher, preacher 
and missionary secretary he has made his 
influence felt throughout the world, always 
to advance the kingdom of Christ. In an- 
other column his close and lifelong friend 
has tenderly surveyed his career. We only 
add to it a grateful tribute to the memory 


LOR Ee ey 4 f d t e 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES.% Latent weakness usyally shows itself ° De Olde Wes af Chitin statesman. He 


Thirty-three services. Samples free. suddenly in a time of trial. It is the balltdl Wiel movensséits With unfalteita 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. storm which tests the trees and shows pee ay : —e 8 
faith and planted and fostered missions 
which of them are sound and healthy. 
A with a foresight whose wisdom has already 
striking instance of this law is suggested 
been proved by their results. He worked 
by Archdeacon Moule in writing of the 
for the spiritual renewal of nations, while, 
Chinese collapse in the recent war with 
“ . at the same time, he cultivated friendships 
Japan. “I have long looked,’’ he says, 
with individual members of them and ap- 
‘and, as I thought, happily in vain for 
‘ preciated the inheritance and surroundings 
SS ee Sy nee, 8a which distinguished them from other na- 
feeblement and impending ruin, which 
tions and gave them their peculiar value to 
we felt almost a necessity if the view was 
the world as the possession of our Lord. 
correct about the opium habit. Have not 
No missionary secretary ever better under- 
these symptoms suddenly and with start- 
stood the difficulties and opportunities of 
ling severity appeared in the collapse of Z 
the missionaries with whom he was asso 
China’s army and navy during the shock of 
edaGiet with Janae? Onista ie very} , ciated or showed more sympathetic appre- 
a speedy end to the atrocities which insult ar : oe P di et Thi = vie Y ciation of them. He made them all, and 
and shame Christian nations, Resolutions on y es. sm “ me but om cs oe “i many native workers also, his personal 
were passed at a mass meeting in Center . ae ‘ : = art pee aI ’ sar friends. The spirit of Paul breathed in his 
Church last Saturday pledging support to rt atibae i ab t " f ae oe re epistles to them. The reverent affection 
Congress should it make a solemn declara- hen ms Seach a i Pa iheed se ss “ with which we have heard him named often 
tion, offering to the British Government aie os eso rosa ek ae ve ” on mission fields gave him apostolic honor. 
‘the full sympathy and moral support of pnnsee en : “2 gt yen o - sitet He cannot be more missed at home, but 
the United States in any action which Eng- "” “* a: san ne a rae ng , re he will not be less missed there than abroad. 
land may initiate for the protection of the 3 , ie wt egg me : pa a = “es ia Through important crises in the American 
Christian populations of Turkey.’”’ At a an 9 ee a ey = “ es om % Board during the last thirty years he has 
large mass meeting in Central Music Hall pry me win = es etibato Stan- stood calm in faith, borne heavy burdens 
in Chicago last Sunday resolutions were a geet Hs y een : re er. an given wise counsels. His papers pre- 
passed expressing similar sentiments and pert fo oat rattan “ ener A eM ad sented at the annual meetings have shown 
addressed to the queen. From other parts ni 4 a y ni 7 ee ae comprehensive view of the mission 
of the country come strong expressions of a ane ——__—_- work and his readiness to meet new exi- 
public opinion that official action by our An interesting table of statistics is given gencies. Our editorial columns have often 
Government ought not to be longerdelayed. in the Voice showing the condition of the been enriched by his pen. Through the 
We cannot doubt that the action asked of liquor business in this country. The ten years of dissensions in the Board, now 
Congress would be heartily sustained by United States issued last year permits todo happily ended, he patiently, kindly, unwav- 
the whole country. Can we as a nation business to over 232,000 liquor dealers. It eringly advocated the policy which he be- 
keep silence longer in the presence of con- is gratifying to note that for the past two lieved to be for the best interests of mis- 
tinued crime unparalleled in the record of years the number of dealers has decreased sione. The missionaries unfalteringly ad- 
the darkest ages? and that the amount of distilled liquors on hered to him, and it is a great satisfaction 
ASS RETO which a tax was paid last year was consid- that he lived to see the views he held 
The proportions of Sunday labor have erably less than in 1894. The number of prevail and gain permanent acceptance 
been much increased in Boston of late, to liquor sellers in prohibition States in pro- among supporters of the Board. Through 
the detriment of many workmen and to the portion to the population is greater than trying years he held the respect of all who 
disturbance of the people’s rest day. Till in some States where high license prevails. knew him of opposing parties, and he leaves 
recently the granting of permits to work For example, in North Dakota there is one a united organization to cope with difficul- 
on Sunday has been left to police captains, dealer for 403 persons; in Massachusetts, ties and perils which now have suddenly 
by what authority in law we do not know. one for 489. But the greatest success in re- confronted it. 








Armenians by the Moslem Turks, the 

most extensive and dastardly persecu- 
tion of Christians in all history, it is amaz- 
ing that the United States has so far offi- 
cially made no protest. Mr. Capen, in 
another column, points out the lost opportu- 
nity which Congress let slip from its hands, 
Dr. Newman Smyth recently preached an 
able sermon to the Center Church, New 
Haven, calling on our Government to offer 
moral support to England in efforts to put 


T the face of the wholesale murder of 
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Ilis presence in the Congregational House 
was always a benediction. His memory 
here will long remain fragrant. He is be- 
loved in the churches far and wide. His 
influence in distant lands abides. He rests 
from his labors; his works follow with 
him. 

ecg ees 
A BETTER OHANOE FOR PRISONERS. 

Beginning with 1896 Massachusetts en- 
ters upon a new policy regarding her State 
prison convicts, in which she has been an- 
ticipated by only six months by Illinois, 
but of which she is otherwise the pioneer 
in the Union. The Massachusetts law was 
enacted first, but Illinois made it take effect 
six months earlier. A radical departure is 
involved in this new system of dealing with 
the criminals in the State prison. The ef- 
fort to build up character made in behalf of 
young men committed to the reformatory 
is extended to those who have committed 
more serious offenses, and if there is any 
foundation for a good character it is devel- 
oped to the utmost. It is a policy which 
has a personal interest for thousands of 
meu in the State who are still susceptible 
to hope of better things after they have com- 
mitted a State’s prison offense, and it is of 
large concern to the people of the State as a 
whole, because it extends the inspiration of 
hopeand sympathy toa class which includes 
many believed to be beyond hope, and whom 
it is the policy of the State to hold in strict 
confinement. 

The essential features of the new act, 
which has a national interest as being a 
new departure and different from the IIli- 
nois act, are that hereafter no persons are 
to be sentenced to the State prison (except 
for life and under the habitual criminals’ 
act) for any definite term of years. There 
is a maximum for which the prisoner can 
be held, which is the maximum term al- 
lowed by the law for the offense for which 
he was committed, and the minimum shall 
not be less than two and a half years, The 
minimum is a trifle less than is possible to 
a short term prisoner, who has earned a 
diminution of sentence by good behavior in 
prison. For any term between these limits 
the prisoner may be held according to the 
judgment of the prison commissioners. 
The words of this interesting law, upon this 
point, are as follows: 


_ At any time after the expiration of the min- 
imum term for which a convict may be held 
in the said prison under a sentence imposed 
as aforesaid, the commissioners of prisons may 
issue to him a permit to be at liberty there- 
from upon such terms and conditions as they 
shall deem best, and they may revoke said per- 
mit at any time previous to the expiration of 
the maximum term for which he may be held 
under said sentence. No such permit shall 
be issued without the approval of the gov- 
ernor and council, nor unless said commission- 
ers shall be of the opinion that the person to 
whom it is issued will lead an orderly life if 
set at liberty. The violation by the holder of 
@ permit issued as aforesaid of any of the 
terms or conditions thereof or the violation 
of any law of this commonwealth shall of it- 
self make void such permit. 


A convict who has violated the terms of 
his permit may be returned to prison, and 
the time that he was out shall not be counted 
as a part of the time in serving the sentence. 

This act may be of incalculable benefit to 
many men, It puts the State on a broad, 
generous and sympathetic ground and per- 
mits the exercise of discretion by the State 
authorities, which the tendency of the times 
will surely prove to be in the direction of 
mercy for the convict. In regard to a class 
of men hitherto held to be hardened and 
dangerous, the State has avowedly taken 
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the position that their reformation is pos- 


sible and that it will give them every rea- © 


sonable opportunity to make the best of 
themselves. This act is a step further in 
the humane direction of the prison reforms 
of the age. It does not lay stress upon the 
idea of punishment as much as upon the 
idea of reform. It corrects the illogical 
position of the old law, namely, that it was 
within the power of the court, at the time 
of fixing the sentence, to determine when 
the convict was suitable for release. It 
leaves the decision of this question in the 
hands of the prison commissioners—their 
opinion to be ratified by the governor and 
council. It simply says to the convict, as 
illustrated in a paper prepared for the Na- 
tional Prison Congress of 1895 by Mr. War- 
ren F. Spalding: ‘‘ You must be sent to 
prison because you have violated a law of 
the State. When you will be released de- 
pends upon your fitness to be at large. The 
court has decided that you are fit to be 
sent to prison. It cannot tell when you 
will be fit to be at liberty.”’ 

In the case of the State prison convict, 
as in that of the inmate of a reformatory, 
great pressure is put upon the man to do 
the very best he can. Every effort of his to 
strengthen his will and stick to a decisive 
purpose to do right brings its manifest re- 
ward in the shortening of his sentence and 
in the increased confidence felt in him by 
the men who have in their hands his liberty 
to go out into the world again. A new ele- 
ment is brought into the government of the 
prison. There is not the certainty on the 
part of the convict that he will be released 
at the end of a given term, as hitherto (ex- 
cept as that term is the longest possible 
under the law), but if he convinces the au- 
thorities that it is safe for the community 
for him to be released, that he is able to 
support himself outside of prison, and that 
he is not likely to fall again, he may be set 
at liberty at any time after two and a half 
years. The difference in the tone of the 
prison must be wide under such a promise 
of speedy release. It is a safe prediction 
that in many instances convicts will keep 
their hold on ambition and outside activi- 
ties, which they would drop in despair 
under the late system. 

But the release is not of such a nature 


that the State loses its oversight of the man. 


The system proposed involves such an ac- 
counting by the released man to the prison 
authorities that they will know just how he 
is passing his time and whether he is keep- 
ing faithfully the terms of his release. The 
man knows that the eye cf the State is 
still upon him. He is not in the world as 
if he had not been confined, as a criminal is 
who has been released in the old way at the 
expiration of a sentence. But the State 
insists upon knowing that he is doing the 
best he can, and this sense of responsibility 
will surely help to hold in check any desire 
the man might have to return to his former 
criminal life, : 

It is believed that this reform is upon a 
sound foundation and that the State will 
never return to the old system. Other 
States are expected to come up to this 
standard as it demonstrates its fitness to 
human nature and proves its fitness by its 
success, It shoys the way in which the 
thought of experienced prison managers 
is tending, which is away from the harden- 
ing influences of former days and toward 
a brighter life for those who are willing to 
be men. ¢ 
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THE WORK BEFORE THE OHUROHES. 


The new year opens with new opportuni- 
ties and fresh hopes. Let us survey again 
the various activities of the local church 
with which we are in covenant. What are 
the aims of the organizations within it with 
which we are connected and what can we 
accomplish through them this year? The 
Sunday school, the Young People’s Socie- 
ties, the Men’s Sunday Evening Club, the 
Mothers’ Meeting, the King’s Daughters, 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, the 
missionary bands—all the organizations 
within the church have a variety of objects. 
But they all, if they belong in the church, 
propose, by different ways, to promote one 
work, the bringing of souls into vital con- 
tact with Jesus Christ. Personal experi- 
ence of union with him is the end of all 
Christian effort, and that experience sym- 
pathetically shared is the quickened spirit- 
ual life which makes a revival of religion. 

Most of all things this is to be desired. 
To those who seek for it our Lord gives the 
most positive promises. Iis rewards are 
the highest we can know. Its joys are the 
noblest. For one who loves Christ to see 
others discover and receive him as the Sav- 
iour from sin and the Lord of life, to see 
his disciples coming into new experiences 
of fellowship with him, is a foretaste of 
heaven, From many a pastor’s study and 
many a brother’s and sister’s closet pray- 
ers are being offered that this boon may be 
bestowed. They will find expression in the 
prayer meeting and often the answer will 
then and there be given. The testimony of 
new personal experience of union with 
Christ is a sign of a revival begun. It is 
an evidence of the brooding presence of the 
Holy Spirit, which melts away indifference, 
kindles love and makes work to bring others 
to Christ natural and delightful. 

These things help us to see how we may 
promote a revival. First, we ought to draw 
near to God in a deepened sense of our 
own unworthiness, of his abounding grace 
and of consecration to his service in bring- 
ing others to him, Then we shall find our 
own spiritual life further quickened by 
frank expression of our aspiration and ex- 
perience to those most likely to sympathize 
with us. We may expect to learn new 
things in our communion with others who 
are finding their way to more intimate fel- 
lowship with our Lord; and we shall be 
wise if, instead of questioning their experi- 
ence where it differs from ours, we seek to 
find in it new knowledge of the methods of 
his Spirit. Whoever permits us to share in 
his joy through his communion with Christ 
blesses us. When that joy is deep and con- 
stant in us we wish to impart it to others. 

It is through the union in experience of 
those who have fellowsbip with Christ that 
religious interest spreads in a community. 
Where two or three are gathered together in 
his name because they love to speak of him, 
he is in the midst of them.. Where that fire 
of love is kindled, its warmth and light 
draw others. We believe it is better that 
special meetings should spring from such 
quickening among a few who have made 
known their feelings to one another than 
that meetings should be called to create 
such feelings. But the spiritual vitality is 
imparted to every one who seeks it. ‘If 
ye abide in me,”’ Jesus said, ‘‘ and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.’”’ We understand 
him to mean that if we follow his direc- 
tions we may gain any degree of intimacy 
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with and likeness to him that we shall de- 
sire. 

The responsibility of each Christian, 
then, in bis own church at this season, 
when new beginnings are made, is great, 
and so is his opportunity. The pastor, the 
layman longing for a revival will seek those 
who are likeminded with them, will study 
with sympathy the ways in which their 
brethren are finding closer fellowship with 
Christ, and will give freely and wisely the 
testimony of their experience to others, 
New experiences told among Christians 
never fail to kindle new life. Through 
them the Holy Spirit will come with wel- 
come power this first month of the year into 
many achu:ch, making it throb with love 
and hope and blessing the community in 
which it is placed. May the number be 
multiplied to whom through such blessing 
this year shall be above all others a Happy 


New Year. ° 
— —— 


EXPEOTING RESULTS FROM PRAYER. 


This topic is specially appropriate just 
now. With the opening year we naturally 
look forward and consider what we chiefly 
need aud ought to ask for of our Heavenly 
Father. Most of us doubtless have resolved 
that prayer shall mean more to us hence- 
forth than in the past. We believe in 
prayer. Itis not a vain thing tous. We 
know that it accomplishes results. For 
what results may we look from it? 

The answer depends largely on how we 
pray. God bids us come to him in a cer- 
tain spirit. We are to come humbly, ap- 
preciating our own unworthiness and his 
holiness; reverently, accepting his will as 
wiser and better than our own; penitently, 
mourning the sins which have grieved him; 
trustingly, assured that he will not refuse 
to hear and answer; boldly, because he has 
bidden us come; persistently, not as if we 
could weary him into answering or as if 
we could dictate to him, but in evidence of 
our earnestness, 

Approaching him thus, we may plead his 
promises to heed our petitions. He has 
made them voluntarily and repeatedly. He 
has delighted to reveal himself as our Fa- 
ther, and we know that parental love finds 
it pleasurable, not irksome, to do for chil- 
dren what they wish, whenever it is best. 
His word and his nature are pledged to 
welcome the prayers which we offer. More- 
over, we cannot ask anything which is too 
hard for him to accomplish for us. 

Yet we get the best results when we are 
willing just to tell him what we want and 
to leave ourselves in his hands, ‘‘Ile gave 
them their desires,’’ says the inspired rec- 
ord of some who prayed in the wrong spirit, 
but it adds ‘the sent leanness into their 
hearts.” It had been better for them not 
to have had their prayers granted. We 
may pray for anything and everything 
which we desire, but the spirit of true 
prayer always is that which says ‘‘ Not my 
will, but thine, be done.” 

Of one thing we may be certain. Prayer 
for spiritua) guidance and help never fails. 
Other prayers may seem to go unheard be- 
cause to grant them often would injure 
more than bless us. But prayer for the 
soul’s health and prosperity, for likeness 
to Jesus Christ and sympathy with his peo- 
ple and his work, must be right and will 
be granted. 





These trying times for missions at home 
and abroad are bringing to those engaged in 
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them a stronger faith and a deeper spiritual 
life which, we trust, will be imparted to all 
the churches. To those who would share 
more largely in the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
we suggest the careful reading of the January 
numbers of the Home Missionary and the Mis- 
sionary Herald. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Gilt-Edged Investments. 

In compliance with the necessities of the 
situation, and recognizing clearly that 
naught was to be expected from this Con- 
gress, President Cleveland has issued a call 
for bids for $100,000,000 United States 
bonds, four per cent, coupon or registered, 
in denominations of $50 or multiples of 
that sum, to be paid for in gold coin or 
gold certificates, the Government guaran- 
teeing interest and the principal in thirty 
years, its payments being in coin. Itis to 
be hoped that this proposed loan will be 
more popular than the last one the Admin- 
istration tried to place without the aid of a 
syndicate. The very just criticism, in and 
out of Congress, of secret bond sales to 
syndicates doubtless compelled the Admin- 
istration to resort to this method. If suc- 
cessful it means the saving of several mil- 
lions to the tax-payers, but its success de- 
pends upon the patriotism of the banks 
and the capitalists who hoard gold. Na- 
tional self-respect is not increased by such 
transactions as the last bond sale, and it 
would be infinitely better for the nation 
and the Treasury if we could create a senti- 
ment among the masses similar to that 
which actuates the French people who ab- 
sorb their great national loans with the 
greatest avidity. President Cleveland de- 
serves credit for his resolute adherence to 
the determination to maintain the gold re- 
serve, but all who prevent him from doing 
it in less costly, more sensible ways deserve 
the severest condemnation. Our national 
fiscal policy is a national disgrace, 


The Crime of 1895. 

Thanks to the enterprise of The Chicago 
Tribune the following statistics are availa- 
ble: Embezzlements and stealings in the 
United States for the year amounted to 
$10,423,205 instead of $25,234,120 in 1894, 
There has been a slight decrease also in the 
number of persons who have been lynched, 
only 171—ten of them women—having suf- 
fered in this way instead of the 194 who 
were executed without a trial the year be- 
fore. Twenty five of these lynchings took 
place in the North, seven in Colorado, seven 
in California, two in Illinois and two in 
Kansas. One hundred and twenty-one thus 
put to death were Negroes, and nine of this 
number women. Suicides have increased 
alarmingly. In 1895 there were 5,759; in 
1894, 4,912; in 1893, 4,436; in 1892, 3,860; in 
1891, 8,331; in 1890, 2,040. ‘The old ratio of 
nearly four men to one woman continues to 
hold good, there being 4,300 of the former 
and 1,459 of the latter. The report as to 
murders is still more alarming. Of these 
there were in 1895, 10,500; in 1894, 9,800; in 
1893, 6,615; in 1892, 6,794; in 1891, 5,906; in 
1890, 4,290. Evidently there must be some- 
thing wrong in our administration of jus- 
tice to account for the doubling of the num- 
ber of murders in the short space of five 
years. 

The Distribution of Weaith. 

Few dispute that man has discovered 
ways and means of adding immensely to 
the material wealth of society. It is also 
generally assumed that the problem of soci- 
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ety today is not how to create wealth but 
how to distribute it more equably. This 
implies that under the present system it is 
not distributed equably and assertions deny- 
ing anything approaching an equable divi- 
sion are rife. To all interested in this ques- 
tion the document just issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics will come as 
an authoritative compendium of evidence 
drawn from the probate records of one of 
the oldest, best governed and most highly 
developed of the American commonwealths, 
In it he will find statistics and generaliza- 
tions based on those statistics for four 
distinctly marked periods in the State’s 
industrial development, viz., the years 
1829-31, 1859-61, 1879-81 and 1889-91. These 
statistics do not show that the rich are 
growing richer or the poor poorer. They 
indicate rather that the number of well-to- 
do is constantly increasing, that the average 
size of the estates left by individuals now is 
twice what it was in 1830. Annual reports 
just issued by Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut also confirm the opinion that New 
England folk are as thrifty as ever, notwith- 
standing the changes in the population. 
The net deposits in the savings banks of 
Massachusetts increased $6,458,683 and 
those of Connecticut $6,230,265 during the 
past year, and the 119 co-operative banks 
in Massachusetts increased their assets 
$1,940,000 during the same period. 

The Venezuela Commission, and the Controversy 

with Great Britain. 

The President has selected as members of 
the commission, charged with the responsi- 
bility of ascertaining the true boundary 
line between Venezuela and British Guiana, 
Justice D. J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court (a Congregationalist), R. H. 
Alvey, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, formerly president of Cornell Uni- 
versity and United States minister to Ger- 
many and Russia, President D. C. Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University and Mr. F. R. 
Coudert of New York city, one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of that city and this country. 
Four of these commissioners met at the 
State Department Jan. 4, selected Justice 
Brewer as president and began to prepare 
for their important labors. The character 
and ability of these men are such that their 
appointment has given satisfaction at home 
and called forth comparatively slight criti- 
cism abroad. If they can attain to that de- 
gree of impartiality and separation from 
the influence of our State Department 
which the latter is said to desire, their ver- 
dict will have as much weight with Great 
Britain as it is possible for a commission 
thus constituted to have. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce, at the suggestion of 
Hon, Carl Schurz, put itself on record last 
week as favoring the creation of a joint 
American: British commission, and the Lon- 
don Times has commented favorably upon 
the scheme, but it is not probable that any- 
thing will come of it. 

At home there have been few new devel- 
opments, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
has given in the Senate an elaborate and 
forcible statement of the case of the United 
States, which reveals how enthusiastically 
he supports the Administration. Bills in- 
troduced in Congress, both by their num- 
ber and the amount of appropriations they 
call for, indicate the determination of legis- 
lators to add to the defensive and offensive 
strength of the United States army, navy 
and coast defenses. Senator Lodge has 
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gone so far as to introduce a bill creating a 
reserve militia and the establishment of a 
system of conscription and universal mili- 
tary duty. Resolutions heartily indorsing 
the Monroe Doctrine have been introduced 
in the legislatures of Massachusetts and 
New York. 

In England there has been a marked 
change of base, chiefly owing to the enter- 
prise and influence of the London Chronicle, 
which deserves the highest praise for the 
work it has done in hastening a peacefvi so- 
lution of the issue. From the first its edito- 
rials have all been for peace. They have in- 
sisted that war was not to be thought of for 
a moment. They have asserted that arbi- 
tration never should have been refused by 
Lord Salisbury. But since Mr. Henry Nor- 
man, their correspondent, began to send 
from Washington news of the most sensa- 
tional character, exposing the weakness of 
Lord Salisbury’s case, the presence in Wash- 
ington of documents proving incontestably 
that Lord Aberdeen once conceded that the 
Schomburgk line was not definitely marked 
or to be insisted upon as the British bound- 
ary, that Lord Granville once agreed tosub- 
mit the whole matter to arbitration, and tes- 
tifying to the real sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people and the depth of their feeling, 
the Chronicle has been in a position to speak 
with authority and insist that the British 
public must revise its opinion, consent to 
consider the matter dispassionately, and, if 
necessary, condemn a foreign office that 
led it into a contention with the republic 
which never should have arisen. Some of 
the Chronicle’s contemporaries have been 
manly enough to recognize the significance 
of its news from Washingten, and have 
agreed substantially with the Chronicle’s 
comments upon it. The Times even admits 
that concessions must be made. Henry 
Labouchere in Truth is doing much to 
strengthen the American contention, and 
Henry M. Stanley and Conan Doyle have 
written manly letters to the press urging 
calm, friendly consideration of our case, 
Moreover, the South African imbroglio, the 
revelations of continental hatred of Great 
Britain are having their effect and making 
it most politic for Salisbury to make con- 
cessions. 

Great Britain, the Transvaal Republic and Ger- 
many. 

Great Britain and Germany are seething 
with a war spirit which is far more omi- 
nous and much nearer the breaking point 
than anything witnessed a fortnight ago 
either in England or this country. Great 
Britain has seen the emperor of Germany 
glorying in the defeat and death of British 
subjects and listened to his denial of her 
rights as a suzerain over the Transvaal re- 
public. She has been told practically by 
William that if Great Britain attempts to 
destroy the autonomy of the Transvaal she 
must reckon on the forcible interference 
of Germany, France and the other Powers 
who covet African territory and dislike 
British success. Such is the British inter- 
pretation of the message sent by Emperor 
William to the president of the Transvaal 
after the Boer troops had met, defeated and 
captured the British subjects led by Dr. 
Jamieson. The filibustering expedition led 
by the latter, which started to capture Jo- 
hannesburg and apparently hoped to over- 
turn Dutch authority in the Transvaal which 
Great Britain guaranteed by treaty in 1884, 
if it had succeeded probably would have 
gone down in history as a gallant affair, 
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but whether it would not have brought on 
a much larger conflict between Great Brit- 
ain and her European enemies is scarcely 
an open question. But, failing woefully, it 
has compelled Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the colonial secretary, to deal summarily 
with Sir Cecil Rhoder, who undoubtedly 
inspired Jamieson’s expedition, to deny all 
responsibility for the invasion, and assert 
unequivocally the intention of the British 
Government to stand by its guarantees to 
the Transvaal republic even to the extent 
of using British troops to suppress the re- 
volt and plottings of the British and Amer- 
ican ‘* Uitlanders’’ attracted thither by the 
salubrious climate and the marvelous gold 
deposits of the Rand district. The serious- 
ness of the situation, both in the Transvaal 
and in Great Britain, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It is not likely that the entirely 
reasonable chafing of the Uitlanders against 
some of their disabilities as inhabitants of a 
Dutch republic will cease. Sir Cecil Rhodes 
is notthe man to submit tamely to sucha hu- 
miliation as Mr. Chamberlain has put upon 
him, and in Great Britain the mixed emo- 
tions caused by seeing British subjects de- 
feated by Dutch burghers, by having a 
characteristic scheme of land grabbing ex- 
posed at a most inopportune time, and by 
the hateful comments of the European 
press are fast driving John Bull into a state 
of wrath. 

Turkey, Armenia and the United States. 

We publish elsewhere selections from the 
British Nonconformist press, and William 
Watson’s awful indictment of Great Britain 
—all revealing how the best sentiment of 
Great Britain cringes at the position in 
which that Christian nation is now. Of 
course just as Washington for a time over- 
shadowed Constantinople so Pretoria now 
overshadows Washington, and a Power that 
has quarrels with the United States and 
Germany to settle cannot be counted upon 
to reopen the Eastern question, not even to 
save its good name, not to speak of Armenia. 
Lord Rosebery’s sarcastic, sneering com- 
ments on Lord Salisbury’s policy in the East 
indicate that perhaps with a new ministry, 
and the Liberals once more in power, a 
bolder face toward Turkey might be as- 
sumed. 

Meanwhile in Armenia the massacres con- 
tinue, and if perchance any escape the 
sword they then perish from hunger and 
cold. The Porte has so far relented as to 
consent that the American missionaries in 
Harpoot can distribute relief funds without 
the participation of Turkish relief com- 
missioners. It also has yielded to the 
Powers and agreed to permit their inter- 
vention in behalf of the inhabitants of 
Zeitoun, and promised to abide by their 
verdict. This concession, it is to be hoped, 
will prevent a general massacre of those 
brave Armenian mountaineers who have 
withstood the Turk. The Porte also has 
issued orders nominally forbidding the 
forced conversions of Christians to the 
Mohammedan faith, 

Miss Clara Barton has spoken in several 
American cities pleading the cause of the 
American Red Cross Society, and meetings 
of citizens in Boston, New Haven, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Chicago and other cities 
during the past week have resulted in gifts 
to the cause, in plans for systematically 
collecting funds, in expressions of popular 
indignation and sympathy, and a very 
general desire to see Congress and the 
Administration do all it can to lend moral 
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support to any European Power that will 
live up to its treaty obligations toward 
Armenia. On this phase of the subject we 
comment elsewhere. As we go to press it 
is asserted that vessels from the North At- 
lantic fleet are soon to be detached from it 
and sent to give new emphasis to the de- 
mands of our State Department for imme- 
diate reparation for losses of property and 
indignities offered to American citizens. 
Chinese Concessions. 

The New York World hears the welcome 
news that the American Commission, which 
set out last summer to visit Chengtu to in- 
quire into the anti-foreign riots and the 
destruction of mission property in the 
Sechuen province last May, has achieved 
marked success. France promptly demanded 
and received a large sum as an indemnity 
for the injury done to the Catholic mis- 
sions. Great Britain compelled the deg- 
radation of the viceroy, who was respon- 
sible for the riots. The United States 
determined to investigate and then make 
its demands. It forced the Chinese author- 
ities to consent to the commission and give 
it escort throughout the long journey in- 
land. The journey itself has done much 
to establish American prestige in the inte- 
rior, and the commissioners are now said 
to have forced the Chinese officials to settle 
satisfactorily all the claims of the Metho- 
dist missionaries, and missionaries and com- 
missioners were banqueted by the Chinese 
officials. 

NOTES. 

The revolutionists of Cuba are burning and 
ravaging property in the richest of the prov- 
inces, and have advanced so near to Ha- 
vana and so demoralized the Spanish forces 
that the end—and victory—seems to be very 
near. 

The resignation of seven of the members of 
the present Conservative ministry in Canada 
has thrown down the Bowell régime, and is 
ominous of a Liberal victory in the approach- 
ing elections. Coercion or non-coercion of 
Manitoba will be the crucial question for the 
electors to pass upon, 

Alfred Austin, by the will of Lord Salisbury 
and the grace of Queen Victoria, succeeds 
Alfred Tennyson as poet laureate of England. 
He is an editorial writer on a Tory paper and 
a critic and verse-maker of some local fame. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s elevation to the peer- 
age is much more satisfactory to the critics. 

Governor Levi P. Morton of New York is a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for 
the presidency. Back of him stand, with 
more or less loyalty, the party leaders of the 
Empire State. This announcement compels 
a readjustment of the pieces on the chess- 
board, and lessens the chances of Mr. Reed. 

The ceremonies performed and the words 
spoken in the cathedral at Baltimore last 
Sunday completed—so far as it can be done 
in this country—the act of elevating Mgr. Sa- 
tolli from the rank of titular Archbishop of 
Lepanto and papal ablegate to the United 
States to that of a member of the College of 
Cardinals. 

Denmark is said to be willing to sell her 
West Indian possessions, the islands of St. 
Croix, St. John and St. Thomas, and Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, ever alert to such 
intimations, has succeeded in having the mat- 
ter brought to the attention of the foreign 
relations committee of the Senate. We need 
coaling stations for our navy even if we never 
go to war. 

The decision of the Massachusetts State 
Railroad Commission in favor of The Standard 
of Boston is a most just verdict. When the 
long-established newspapers of Boston form a 
league, conspire to prevent new rivals from 
gaining a foothold, and attempt to dictate to 
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the railroads what duties as common carriers 
they shall and shall not execute, it is well 
that the cause of free speech has some such 
court of last resort as the Railroad Commis- 
sion to fly to for relief. The Standard is a 
safety valve and should be kept open. 

Utah entered the Union at 10 a.m., Jan. 4, 
by proclamation of the President, all forms 
of law having been complied with. Perfect 
tolerance of religious sentiment is embodied 
in the organic law of the new State and 
polygamous or plural marriages are forever 
prohibited. The Mormon hierarchy probably 
will control the politics of the State and 
name at least one of the two senators who will 
soon enter the Senate to swell the ranks of 
those who just now are the most obstructive 
force resisting a sane, national fiscal policy. 


IN BRIEF. 
Miss Frances E. Willard repudiates all con- 
nection with or responsibility for the Woman’s 
Bible. ’Tis well. 





And now, according to The Churchman, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is “ the Anglo- 
Saxon Church in this country’’!! What were 
the Pilgrims? Celts? 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh 
says that those preachers who have selected 
texts out of the Old Testament narrative of 
Samson’s history and suspended excellent 
New Testament sermons on them hang 
‘‘ great weights on smal! wires.” 





The North American Review has done a late 
act of justice in publishing an able article by 
Dr. Judson Smith setting forth the facts con- 
cerning foreign missions. The motto of the 
Review declares that it favors neither side 
more than the other on great questions of 
public interest, but in this instance it has so 
far given the largest space to opponents of 
missions. 





A mother and son appeared in an East Bos- 
ton court a fortnight ago, the son charged 
with theft. The trial was postponed and the 
boy released on his mother’s pledge that she 
would produce him. She did not do so, but 
sent him to Nova Scotia. Last week she was 
sentenced to jail for contempt of court, going 
gladly. ‘I could not bear to see my boy in 
jail,’ she said. This is an interesting case 
from many points of view. 





The Independent, besides publishing re- 
ports of the progress of the last year from all 
the larger Christian denominations, has an 
extended table of religious statistics. The 
totals show that in the United States the net 
gains in communicants since 1890 are more 
than three and a balf millions, and that 
church membership is increasing faster than 
the population. More than ten new churches 
are formed every day. So far as figures can 
show these facts are very encouraging. 





This is a record-breaking year so far for 
Year-Book statistics. Secretary Hazen’s sur- 
prise and pleasure at receiving, Jan. 4, the 
first local conference report with the figures 
of every church was only equaled by his 
disappointment to learn the other day that 
one scribe had not as yet heard from any 
of the churches for which he is held ac- 
countable. The scribe who deserves credit 
for unprecedented promptness is Rev. N. T. 
Dyer of the Mendon Conference. 





Letters signed by prominent men in each 
denomination in Massachusetts have been 
sent to churches throughout the State invit- 
ing the active co-operation of all evangelical 
Sunday schools in the work of the Inter- 
denominational Sunday School Association. 
This organization is doing excellent service 
in bringing the Sunday schools to a higher 
standard and in promoting the study of the 
Bible. Its institutes and conventions are 
wellattended and well worth attending. Itde- 
serves the hearty support of all our churches. 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
began last Monday evening a course of lec- 
tures on Practical Religion, the opening lec- 
ture being given by Mr. D. L. Moody on How 
to Reach Non-Church-Goers. Another course 
is to begin next week on Church Unity. 
Among the lecturers announced are Presi- 
dents Andrews of Brown and Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, Bishops Potter and Hurst and Dr. 
Gunsaulus. Tickets for these courses may 
be had free of charge, thus doing a very valu- 
able service not only to the students but to 
the public. 





When is war justifiable? That is a practi- 
cal question now, which many Christian pa- 
triots are seriously asking. It is doubtful 
whether a better answer will ever be given 
than that set forth by Hon. Cari Schurz in 
his address last week before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. He said: 

No war is justifiable the cause of which 
does not stand in just proportion to its cost in 
blood, in financial demoralization, in social 
demoralization and in relapse of civilization, 
and even then it is not justifiable until all the 
resources of statesmanship by which it might 
be avoided are exhausted. 


The two Boston members of the Japan dep- 
utation of the American Board, Sec. J. L. 
Barton and Hon. W. P. Ellison, arrived in 
this city last Thursday and were warmly 
welcomed. The official report of the deputa- 
tion will be rendered to the Prudential Com- 
mittee within a fortnight. There is a great 
desire among the churches to receive through 
these brethren the freshest tidings from Japan 
and invitations to speak are already pouring 
in upon Dr. Barton. One of his first appoint- 
ments is at the new Congregational enter- 
prise in Brookline, where he will be heard 
next Sunday at 4 Pp. M. 





The Japanese Buddhists, it is said, are imi- 
tating Christians in organized efforts to ex- 
tend their religion. They have started Young 
People’s Societies of Buddhist Endeavor, 
Young Men’s Buddhist Associations, etc. 
Perhaps they will learn how little value there 
is in machinery without the living spirit 
within the wheels. If they recognize the 
vital need and seek to introduce the Spirit of 
Christ into their societies, they will furnish a 
remarkable instance of organization preced- 
ing life. 





Several English newspapers have recently 
spoken with hearty interest of The Congrega. 
tionalist’s pilgrimage next summer. The 
Dean of Westminster Abbey has written ex- 
pressing his willingness to do anything in his 
power to welcome American Congregational- 
ists. Abundant assurances are coming to us 
from other cities and towns included in our 
itinerary offering courtesies and facilities for 
seeing cathedrals and other objects of inter- 
est. That this pilgrimage will be an event at- 
tracting wide attention there can be no doubt. 
The little book describing in detail the plan 
of the pilgrimage is now in press. 





The London Nonconformist Council cabled 
to Dr. Lyman Abbott last week the following 
message: 

London Nonconformist Council send greet- 
ings to churches of America, and assurances 
that the two nations are one and undivisible. 
Dr. Abbott, in a note accompanying this, 
whieh he sent to the New York Evening Post, 
interpreted it as representing the sentiment of 
the Independent or Congregational churches 
of Great Britain. This is both too small and 
too large a statement of its import. It repre- 
sents the sentiment of the evangelical Dis- 
senters of London, and as such has much sig- 
nificance. 





Dr. Mary P. Eddy of Beirut has had re- 
markable success as a physician in the Leb- 
anon district of Syria, and told to members of 
The Congregationalisi’s Oriental party last 
spring some thrilling accounts of her experi- 
ences in the mountains. In a letter to the 
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Presbyterian, she says that Turkish troops 
now occupy all the chief points in Syria, and 
in many places the inhabitants are panic- 
stricken. Travel is impossible, as the ani- 
mals on the road are immediately impressed 
into carrying ammunition and government 
supplies. Plans for visiting the country dis- 
tricts of Palestine and Syria must evidently 
be postponed till present troubles are ended. 


They loved Dr. N. G. Clarkin Japan. Sec- 
retary Barton, as soon as he arrived in Boston 
from Japan, last week went out to see his be- 
loved predecessor and convey to him the mes- 
sages of affection sent from the missionaries 
and native Christians of Japan, and he took 
with him an elegant silk robe, the handiwork 
of Japanese Christian women, which they 
had sent to Dr. Clark with the request that 
he sit with his robe on for a photograph and 
send it to them. But it was not to be. Dr. 
Clark, though still living, was past the point 
of understanding or appreciating any such 
beautiful messages as Secretary Barton was 
coveting the opportunity of delivering. 








The author of The Bonnie Brier Bush can 
hardly be accused of narrowness or of insist- 
ing that the salvation of the world depends 
upon the success of any given denomination. 
His words at a recent meeting in London to 
advocate Presbyterian church extension are 
all the more suggestive and weighty: ‘‘ The 
best service,” said he, ‘‘ any man can render 
to Christianity is to see that the work of his 
own denomination is well organized and ef- 
fectively carried: out.” These are strong 
words, indeed, but he who takes exception to 
them must prove, to his own satisfaction at 
least, if not to that of others, that be can ac- 
complish more for Christ in novel and uncon- 
ventional ways than through the time-honored 
and regular channels of service. 





Novelties are all right, to be sure, but how 
quickly the appetite is apt to become satiated, 
especially when they cease to become novel- 
ties after twenty-four hours or at the expira- 
tion of a week. We can thoroughly under- 
stand the temper of the pastor who told us the 
other day that he was putting more time into 
sermons and study and less in “ hustling.’ 
The reasons which he assigned were, first, 
his own present and future usefulness, and, 
second, that an experience of four years had 
shown him that innovations quickly become 
monotonous and hence ineffective. And he 
added, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘I am now 
going to try the effect of the novelty of mo- 
notony.’’ Success to you, brother, as you try 
to put in operation this old but sensible pol- 
icy! 





Is it not somewhat significant that Prof. 
F. G. Peabody of Harvard University asked 
the students and instructors of that institu- 
tion on Forefathers’ Day if it was not time to 
face the perils of ‘‘ the ‘ soft church ’—the un- 
vertebrated creed, the molluscous liberalism 
which consents to any faith because all faith 
seems to be unreal? The ‘soft church’ is not 
promoting free thought, but free thoughtless- 
ness ; it stands not for liberty, but for license. 
It is often very broad, but it is always very 
thin.”” Prof. G. Adam Smith recently ad- 
dressed the students of one of the Scotch 
universities, and in a most interesting com- 
parison of the characters of Thomas Carlyle 
and the prophet Amos asserted that the 
world needed men like them today—‘' the 
world which, if it is broader and less selfish 
than it used to be, is looser, too. 





Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith recently spread 
abroad in the daily papers a severe indict- 
ment against American missionaries in Tur- 
key for incapacity and mischief-making gen- 
erally. In his opinion most of the present 
troubles in that country were caused by their 
meddling. These charges, so far as repre- 
sentatives of the American Board are con- 
cerned, having been shown to be ridiculous, 
Mr. Smith announced that “in nearly ever; 
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case the Armenian agitators are shown to 
have been pupils of the Methodist missions.” 
Pres. W. F. Warren, in a note to the Boston 
Herald, which published Smith’s tirade, called 
attention to the fact that there are no Metho- 
dist missions in Turkey. Mr. Smith’s last re- 
mark on this subject, so far as we have 
learned, was that ‘‘ those —— Baptist mis- 
sionaries have caused allthe trouble.” There 
are just as many Baptist as Methodist mis- 
sions in Turkey. But in this case there 
would seem to be little use in answering a 
fool according to his folly, or in answering 
him at all. 


—_— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
A Learned Company. 

The American Society of Church History 
held its eighth annual meeting in Columbia 
College, Dec. 27 and 28. Bishop Hurst of 
Washington, D. C., presided. The mem- 
bers in attendance, representing many of 
the foremost literary institutions of the 
country, were recognized experts in the va- 
rious departments of the wide range of 
study for the prosecution of which the so- 
ciety exists. Among the learned papers 
read and discussed were: History of Theo- 
logical Propxwdutics, by Rev. W. Laidlaw of 
New York; Archeology of the Mode of 
Baptism, by Dr. Warfield of Princeton; the 
Synod of the South, by Dr. J. C. Johnson 
of Virginia; Jonathan Edwards’s Of Being, 
by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of Andover; The 
Crusader, by Dr. J. M. Ludlow; St. Augus- 
tine on the Inspiration of the Bible, by Dr. 
Jobn Nicum of Rochester; Harnack’s The- 
ory of the Rise of the New Testament 
Canon, by G. H. Ferris, senior, in Union 
Theological Seminary. The next meeting 
is to be held in Boston, in December, 1896. 
Prof. G. P. Fisher of Yale was elected pres- 
ident and Dr. S. M. Jackson secretary. A 
dozen or more church histories of the prin- 
cipal denominations have already been com- 
pleted by members of thesociety, and others 
are in process. 


forefathers’ Day. 

The genuine Yankees, both of New York 
and Brooklyn, remembered well to celebrate 
the landing of the Pilgrims, though, as 
usual, they could not agree upon the day. 
The Brooklynites ate their dinner and made 
their speeches on the 21st. President 
Woodford, Editor McKelway, Charles Em- 
ory Smith, Dr. Gregg, Prof. Homer B. 
‘Sprague, Mayors Schieren and Wurster did 
most of the (loud) talking; and those who 
did not know before, or had forgotten, 
went home fully aware of what were the 
chief characteristics of New England’s fore- 
fathers and foremothers. 

On the New York side of the river the 
gathering was on the 23d—the 22d, New 
York’s day, falling on Sunday. It was the 
ninetieth meeting in the New England So- 
ciety’s series. The speakers were Elihu 
Root, Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, President Hill of 
Rochester University, Senator J. T. Mor- 
gan, John K. Bangs, Joseph H. Choate and 
A. F. Jenks. Naturally there was more 
fun in the New York speeches, but they fell 
not a whit behind their brethren across the 
bridge in sincere honor of the incomparable 
worthies whose characters and deeds they 
met to commemorate. 





Peaceful Counseis. 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, the 
subsidence of the war spirit in this city is 
daily increasing in rapidity and in width of 
reach, At its monthly meeting on Thurs- 
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day the Chamber of Commerce vigorously 
took up the Venezuelian snarl and, in a 
sensible report from its committee on for- 
eign commerce, showed how easily and 
honorably it ought to be and can be un- 
raveled, 

Addresses were made by Mr. F. B. Thur- 
ber, chairman of the committee, Hon. Carl 
Shurz, H. M. Tabor, Charles Stewart 
Smith, F. C. Moore, A. F,. Higgins and 
G. W. Smith, and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed, urging upon our own Gov- 
ernment and that of England the settlement 
of the dispute by arbitration—‘‘so often 
found to be a sufficient and satisfactory 
mode of settling international disputes, and 
to which both governments stand com- 
mitted by profession, precedent and the hu- 
manitarian spirit of the age.’’ The report 
with great force brought out the fact that 
about eighty cases of international dispute 
have been so settled in the present century, 
of which settlements more than half have 
been brought about by the intervention of 
our own ccuntry, ‘‘the peace nation of the 
world.” 

Brooklyn Matters. 

The ‘‘ Pilgrims” of Worcester have done 
a capital thing for themselves in securing 
as their pastor Rev. Alexander Lewis, 
Ph. D., but a hard thing for our New Eng- 
land Church, East Brooklyn, whick he has 
served for nearly five years with singular 
devotion and success. He took it when its 
finances were low and its people depressed, 
has carried it through the burning of its 
house of worship, has nearly trebled its 
membership, greatly enlarged its Sunday 
school, increased the contributions, en- 
gaged all the membership in personal work, 
and won for himself the love and confidence 
of the entire congregation and of the min- 
isterial brotherhood of this vicinity. He is 
admirably adapted to the style of work 
carried on in the church to which he goes, 
but he is greatly needed here. 

Brooklyn’s Institute of Arts and Sciences 
is starting the third building for its mu- 
seum, and by far the most costly and com- 
modious it has occupied. The formal lay- 
ing of the corner stone was by Mayor 
Schieren, with prayer by Rev. C, R. Baker, 
an ode by Dr. Chadwick, and addresses by 
A. A. Healey, Esq., president of the trus- 
tees, Dr. Storrs, Professor Hooper, St. Clair 
McKelway and President Seth Low. The 
corner stone of the original building was 
laid by General Lafayette on the Fourth of 
July, 1825. 

Rev. A. F. Newton, pastor of the Roch- 
ester Avenue Church, reports a good work 
going on in that church through the whole 
year, including the vacation season. No 
special evangelistic meetings have been 
held nor extraordinary measures used, but 
the aim has been to preach the simple 
gospel, in reliance on the converting power 
of the Holy Spirit, and at every meeting 
inviting those specially interested to confer 
with the pastor and church committee. 
There have been responses every week. 
In 1895 fifty-nine new members were re- 
ceived, and several are to come at the Jan- 
uary communion. 

New York Piigrims. 

Eighteen persons have been voted into 
membership in the Pilgrim Church (Dr. 
Virgin’s) to come on the first Sunday of 
the year. Seven are admitted on confession 
of faith, one of them being a Chinese con- 
vert, a large class of whom are cherished 
by the Pilgrim Sunday School and church. 
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Welcome Home. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford reached his Montclair 
home on the last night of the old yearin 
good health and buoyant spirits, well as- 
sured that the work of the Japan deputa- 
tion will be greatly helpful to the American 
Board. He and his wife held a crowded 
reception in their home on New Year’s, 
where they were warmly congratulated by 
their loving people. It is easy to see that 
this large-hearted congregation will profit 
not less than will ‘‘the Board”’ by the gen- 
erous loan of its pastor for so important a 
service. 


The Old Year and the New. 

Those who like to see the old year go out 
and the new one come in with noise and up- 
roar had their fill of it here on New Year’s 
eve. Hundreds of a different spirit gath- 
ered in many churches of both cities and 
welcomed 1896 with prayer and sacred song 
and helpful Christian conference. There 
were others, aged sojourners, to whom the 
new year’s opening day was precious for its 
rare, quiet home enjoyment together, and 
the long evening took on a peculiar sacred- 
ness as, before a glowing open fire, they 
read the experience of devout souls, inspired 
and uninspired, talked of past years, re- 
called the blessed friendships of loved ones 
now with God, and looked hopefully for- 
ward to the time not far away when they 
should be walking hand in hand with those 
dear ones gone before. Shall it be before 
another new year dawns? As God wills. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Chicago Training School. 

Dec, 20 there was dedicated, on Indiana 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, a beautiful and 
commodious building to the service of train- 
ing young women as home and foreign mis- 
sionaries. The land, the gift of Mr. N. W. 
Harris, is estimated at $20,000 and the 
structure, which has cost about $30,000, has 
been provided for by gifts from other 
sources, This is an outgrowth of the es- 
tablishment for deaconesses on the North 
Side long under the care of Mrs, Lucy Rider 
Meyer, who, dissatisfied with the opportu- 
nities for usefulness which her deaconess 
work afforded, could not rest till she had 
increased them by training persons for 
service in the mission field. The new home 
will accommodate 160 guests and leave the 
North Side home free for deaconesses, In- 
struction will be without cost and the in- 
structors even will receive no pay for their 
services. Methodists rank this work, which 
has been so persistently pushed forward by 
Mrs. Meyer, with the work of the Book 
Concern and the Northwestern University. 
Its value is recognized, not by Chicago 
Methodists alone, but by the Rock River 
Conference and even by the General Con- 
ference. Applicants for admission need 
not be members of the Methodist Church. 
An Uncommonly Inspiriting Address. 

The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday was 
a fresh illustration of the value which comes 
to ministers from listening to an expert. 
Professor Tomlins, famous as a teacher of 
music, especially to children, and as the 
leader of the Apollo Club, gave an address 
which stirred every heart and excited the 
desire in every one present to become a 
musician himself. Professor Tomlins has 
never been in favor of mere hired musicians 
for church service, but has always asserted 
that any congregation can sing if it is will- 
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ing to make the effort, and that it is better 
that a man who puts his heart into what he 
sings should lead the service of song than 
that a precentor or a choir be hired to do it 
perfunctorily. 

Dr. Pearsons and the Colleges. 

No man takes a keener delight in the 
efforts of various colleges to meet the con- 
ditions upon which his generous gifts be- 
come available than Dr. Pearsons. No man 
is readier than he to aid these colleges to 
comply with these conditions. It is for 
this reason that he has forwarded $25,000 
to the treasurer of Whitman College, and 
generously extended the time until May 1, 
in order that the remaining endowment 
may be secured. He has also gone beyond 
his promise and sent $25,000 to the treas- 
urer of Mount Holyoke College, and at the 
same time is doing his best to stimulate its 
agents to more earnest efforts to obtain the 
sum still needed to secure the $50,000 prom- 
ised. Word has come that Drury will soon 
be able to show that she has complied with 
the conditions imposed, and Dr. Pearsons is 
ready with money which will put that insti- 
tution on its feet and render it a power of 
untold good in the Southwest. It is only 
when one meets brethren from this region 
that one realizes how isolated Congrega- 
tionalists in the Southwest are and how 
grateful to them are the sympathy and 
appreciation of their brethren in centers 
like Boston and Chicago. St. Louis has 
been the backbone of the Drury enterprise, 
and the success of her churches and their 
interest in everything pertaining to the wel- 
fare of man ought to be universally recog- 
nized. The grand leadership of such men 
as Drs. Goodell and Stimson of the Pilgrim 
Church is worthily continued in Dr. Burn- 
ham and the noble band of laymen who 
hold up his hands and encourage him in 
his work. 

Ministerial Changes. 

The removal! of Rev. Dr. A. L. Smalley 
from Englewood to Jamestown, N. Y., de- 
prives us of a genial companion and an able 
minister. He leaves Pilgrim Church, one 
of the strongest among our suburban 
churches. The congregation is intelligent 
and appreciative. The brethren here uni- 
versally regret Dr. Smalley’s departure and 
only trust that the field he leaves vacant 
may be cultivated by a man as earnest and 
faithful as he. Incontrast to these changes 
it is pleasant to consider the permanency of 
the pastorate in some of our best churches, 
like the First and the Union Park. 

New Year’s Day Dr. Noble’s people em- 
ployed in calling upon him, not only as an 
expression of social courtesy but of the joy 
they have had in his many years of service, 
and of the hope that nothing may occur to 
bring these services toanend, The ladies 
of the First Church made elaborate prepa- 
ration for a New Year’s reception for Dr. 
Goodwin. Everything was delightfully in- 
formal but extremely hearty and in exquis- 
ite taste. Opportunity was taken of the 
New Year to express the love which the 
people have for the man who has been with 
them since January, 1868, by a gift of a full 
set of Doulton china, accompanied by words 
which only such long and tender relations 
can draw forth. Dr. Goodwin has been 
blessed from the beginning with a large 
body of earnest and loyal supporters, men 
and women who believe in the gospel and 
in its power to meet every want both of the 
individual and of society, and who by their 
gifts have laid the foundations of scores of 
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churches in different sections of the city, 
and at the same time have gladdened the 
hearts of our missionaries the world over. 

If it has been somewhat difficult in these 
days of change to keep the congregation up 
to its old high watermark, there has been 
no diminution in the zea) with which the 
church work has been carried on. The 
young people are taking special interest 
just now in the Sunday evening services, 
and through the announcing of the topics 
and by means of an attractive musical pro- 
gram and a thorough canvass of the region 
near the church are increasing the attend- 
ance considerably. One of the peculiarities 
of these evening congregations is the fact 
that they are composed almost entirely of 
strangers. It is delightful to know that Dr, 
Goodwin preaches with even more than his 
youthful vigor, and with a richness of spir- 
itual experience which only his long years 
of service can furnish. The seats have 
been free for three years. The income se- 
cured is larger than under the old method 
of pew renting. Bills are promptly paid 
and deficiencies never allowed to accumu- 
late. It is one of the surprises in church 
financiering that this church, in spite of 
the immense number of removals year by 
year, still manages to end each year without 
owing any man anything. 

City Officials and the Civic Federation. 

There is no denying the existence of con- 
siderable feeling on the part of city officials 
against the officers of the Civic Federation. 
Perhaps the latter have not been altogether 
wise in the criticisms they have made or in 
the methods they have pursued. Possibly 
they have shown something of that love of 
power which usually characterizes politi- 
tians. Still the public has faith in civil serv- 
ice and is determined that the spoils sys- 
tem shall die. It was in the highest degree 
unfortunate that President Baker should 
attack Mayor Swift at the banquet of the 
Commercial Club, where both were guests 
and where at the request of the members 
of the club the mayor made a statement of 
the financial condition and needs of the 
city. Mr. Baker declared that more men 
were employed than were needed, that the 
different departments were extravagantly 
managed, that salaries, even of policemen, 
were too high, in fact, that nearly every- 
thing connected with the business of the 
city was wrongly managed. 

Mayor Swift was on his feet in a moment 
to deny every charge that had been made 
and to assert that the difficulty was pot in 
the management of the finances by the 
present executive officers, but in the Com- 
mon Council chosen by those before him, 
and in the refusal of business men of the 
first order to serve the city as aldermen. 
Men were named who the mayor said could 
help him were they in the council and pre- 
vent the passing of measures over his veto 
designed to injure the city and rob it of its 
proper income. Many business men have 
since been seen who declare that while it is 
impossible for them with all their present 
responsibilities to give the city the atten- 
tion its interests demand, there are men 
who have both the integrity and the will- 
ingness to make the council what it should 
be. Oat of this somewhat heated discus- 
sion and possibly uncalled-for attack on the 
mayor, whose ability and honesty are un- 
questioned, great good may come, 

New Year’s Calls. ¥ 

The old custom of receiving and making 

calls on New Year’s Day seems to be reviv- 
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ing. A great many young ladies received 
and a very large number of young men 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
pay them their respects. At the central 
department of the Y. M. C. A., as well as at 
the North and West Side branches, repre- 
sentative matrons and many charming 
young ladies welcomed all the young men 
who called. Of these.there were thousands, 
At the Art Institute the Antiquarians, in 
accordance with their custom, received 
their friends and showed them the remark- 
able tapestries loaned them by Mr. Charles 
M. Ffoulkes of Washington, D. C. There 
are forty one pieces of tapestry arranged 
according to subjects. For a few days the 
public will have the privilege of seeing 
them. At the same place the pictures of 
Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh, including some 
never before seen in this country, were on 
exhibition. Mrs. Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson 
threw open her office for the benefit of the 
suffering Armenians, Word was given out 
that while nothing would be asked apny- 
thing would be received. In consequence 
the gifts were considerable. The office had 
been transformed into an Oriental parlor. 
Sunday there will be a public meeting in 
Central Music Hall, to arouse interest in the 
Armenians, over which Mayor Swift will 
preside, Arrangements have already been 
made to secure funds for the Red Cross So- 
ciety, and under the inspiration of Miss 
Barton’s presence, who is now in the city, 
it is hoped that a largesum may be ob- 
tained. 

Convocation of the University of Chicago. 

The thirteenth convocation took place at 
the Auditorium Thursday evening. The 
address was by Hon. W. E. Russell of Mass- 
achusetts, who took for his theme Individ- 
ualism in Government, A Plea for Liberty. 
The address, finely conceived, clear and 
manly, was an earnest plea for personal lib- 
erty, in opposition to the claims of social- 
ism or paternalism, and although in no way 
a political address it was in principle op- 
posed to protection as being a favor shown 
one individual at the expense of another. 
The fundamental thought of the address 
was that as government is derived from the 
consent of the governed and its object is 
protectiun of the governed, its sphere must 
be limited to securing for each individual 
the right to use his own, provided he does 
not infringe upon the rights of his neigh- 
bor. 

The statement of the president was of in- 
terest chiefly for the account it gave of the 
great gifts which the last three months 
have brought the university—over three 
millions of dollars—so that its capital is 
now slightly in excess of ten millions, not 
half of what it needs to complete its plans, 
and for its earnest plea for still larger gifts 
in the near future. At present every room 
in the buildings of the university is occu- 
pied and still there is no place on the 
campus where half of the students can 
meet together at any one time. The de- 
mand for a chapel is pressing. Provision 
has been made for the group of biological 
buildings from the gift of Miss Helen Cul- 
ver, as well as for an inland experimental 
station, probably on Lake Geneva, and a 
marine station on the Atlantic coast, 

President Harper took occasion to say 
that Mr. Rockefeller, in spite of his great 
gifts, had never yet visited the university 
nor suggested anything concerning its pol- 
icy, being desirous that the citizens of Chi- 
cago should look upon it as their institu- 
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tion, and that every contributor to its funds 
should feel the same interest in it that he 
feels. Miss Culver’s gift will also secure 
lectures on hygiene and sanitation for the 
people of the West Side and thus do very 
much to put the university extension move- 
ment on a firm basis, 

Chicago, Jan. 4. FRANKLIN. 

FROM’INDIA. 
Let Education Go On. 

Perhaps the most effective agencies work- 
ing in India today for its redemption and 
spiritual regeneration are the Christian insti- 
tutions for higher education established and 
conducted by missions in all parts of the 
land. They are not so much in evidence as 
some other forms of effort, and yet, in the 
final reckoning when each shall receive its 
proper meed of praise at the ultimate con- 
quest of India by Christ, these colleges will 
shine conspicuously and be pre-eminently 
honored, They lay deep their foundations 
and build for eternity. They begin with 
youth and have to do only with the most 
permanent sources and forces of character. 
These are they which ultimately determine 
and powerfully control the life and faith of 
a people. 

The Pasumalai Institution of the Madura 
Mission of the American Board is one in 
the sisterhood of schools which are thus 
doing so much for this land. By the cele- 
bration, last September, of the jubilee of 
the transfer of this mission institution 
to Pasumalai, attention has been specially 
called to its history and work. Established 
modestly in the first decade of the mission’s 
history, it has grown apace until it has be- 
come one of the recognized forces in the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of Christ among 
the millions of South India, Its present 
site was formerly the abode of jackals—‘'a 
howling wilderness.”’ Today it is clad with 
verdure, the center of a thriving Christian 
community, adorned with scholastic halls, 
dormitories and homes, where over 300 
young men are undergoing a Christian 
training—perhaps the largest number of 
Christian youths receiving an education in 
any institution in the land. Its growth is 
manifest through the work of its collegiate 
and its high school department, its normal 
institute and theological seminary, which 
are all in a vigorous, thriving condition. 
Its graduates are found in posts of honor 
everywhere throughout this great presi- 
dency, and the large number of preachers 
and teachers whom it has sent forth into 
the harvest are doing valiant service for 
the Master, 

There can be no fear for the permanent 
success of the missions of our American 
Board so long as they beget and foster, in 
true New England spirit, such institutions 
as Pasumalai. And may it never become 
the policy of our societies, as it is the pas- 
sion of some good men, to decry or to de- 
preciate the value of ‘higher education”’ 
in mission work. One feature of the recent 
celebration was a special endeavor to give 
to the institution a permanent endowment 
fund. Such a school as this should not be 
left to the uncertain appropriations from 
the chronically depleted treasury of the 
Board, The time has come when at least a 
part of its income should be the assured re- 
sult of safely invested funds, After great 


effort a sum equal to $9,000 has been al- 
ready secured. This embodies, in addition 
to the generous offerings of missionary fam- 
ilies, much self-denial on the part of the na- 
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tive mission agents, nearly all of whom gave 
a month’s salary for this purpose. This is, 
however, only the beginning of what we 
hope may soon grow into a fund adequate 
for the support of the whole work. 

If some of the wealthy friends of the in- 
stitution only realized what a grand work 
it is doing, what a paying investment for 
funds it offers and how great its need, they 
would doubtless rally to the support of the 
mission and especially of Dr. Washburn, 
who has devoted the best twenty-five years 
of his life to this work and has lavished 
upon it thousands of dollars from a limited 
patrimony. 

The Natives Chafe a Little. 

The retention of Chitral as a permanent 
part of the great British-Indian Empire is 
more gratifying to British pride than it is 
welcome to the Hindu subject, who must 
bear the whole cost. Do we wonder that 
the mild Hindu fails to appreciate the rea- 
son of his being made involuntarily a party 
to a compact with the unwilling, restless, 
warlike tribes two or three thousand miles 
away, when he is compelled to pay all the 
expenses of that compact? The fact that 
the Liberal government in England had de- 
cided to abandon Chitral just the day be- 
fore it was thrown out of power, and that 
this decision was reversed by the new gov- 
ernment, is all known to the intelligent 
Hindu and adds to the cruel sense of injus- 
tice which he feels. The danger to the em- 
pire from these fierce northern tribes may 
be real. But is not the empire a British 
empire, and should not British money be 
expended in its defense just as a British 
Parliament decrees its enlargement? 

The asking of this question by many 
natives of India today indicates, in part, 
their discontent, though it does not mean 
disloyalty to the British raj. Native loy- 
alty is deep seated. It depends, however, 
not upon the exploits of war, but upon the 
triumphs of peace which are legion and in 
whose inception and consummation the 
native has even less to do than he has in 
war itself. It is doubtless true that Eng- 
land has had very little support, financial 
or otherwise, from the native community 
in its grand work of introducing, to a re- 
markable extent, the many material results 
of Western civilization and modern prog- 
ress. If a railroad is to be built or a mill 
is to be started, the wealthy nabobs of India 
turn their backs upon it, and it has to be 
undertaken by private funds from England 
or by the government itself. But, nothing 
daunted by native apathy, or even by fre- 
quent opposition, the government has per- 
severed in its benign work until the whole 
country is bearing the impress of its wise 
endeavors. 

A Fine Engineering Feat. 

This very day upon which I write is one 
that will be long remembered in south In- 
dia for the consummation of a great work 
that more than a century ago was discussed 
and surveyed and ten years ago seriously 
undertaken. It is called the ‘ Peryar Pro- 
ject,’ and consists in turning the course of 
a large mountain river on the western 
ghauts of southern India. Formerly it de- 
scended the western side of this mountain 
range and speedily emptied itself into the 
ocean, bringing fertility and blessing to no 
one. From this day on its waters will be 
diverted, led by a large tunnel down the 
eastern side of the hills and used to irri- 
gate large barren wastes, to feed many 
thousands of. hungry people and to pay a 
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good return to the government for its in. 
vestment. Asan engineering project it is 
one of the greatest. Its dam is exceeded in 
hight only by the new Croton dam of New 
York. It has cost the government millions 
of rupees. Butit will more than pay the 
interest on the investment. It will add im- 
mensely to the prestige of this paternal 
government in the eyes of its myriad chil- 
dren in South India, and will ke one more 
in the long list of witnesses to the ability 
and to the purpose of the English people to 
rule wisely and well this mighty land of the 
East. 

A Reaction Against Christianity. 

There is little doubt that in most places 
in India the educated native mind is not as 
favorably disposed towards Christianity as 
it was some time ago. Some speak of it 
as a reaction against Christianity, others 
denominate it a season of religious apathy, 
while others still describe it as a revival of 
philosophic Hinduism. Perhaps all these 
combined give us the present situation. 
Certainly in the case of a few recent con- 
verts from Brahmanism and the higher 
castes the bitter persecutions which have 
followed reveal an animus against Chris- 
tianity such as has been rarely witnessed in 
this land—never before among educated 
people. Native civil judges have entirely 
lost their judicial heads and have wantonly 
violated all rules of evidence and forms of 
justice in order to prevent men from becom- 
ing Christians. Caste influence has been 
exerted in such a cruel way as is known 
only to this demon institution to destroy 
liberty of religious thought and action in 
the case of not a few who desired to accept 
Christ as their Saviour. The cry with the 
mass of educated Hindus today seems to 
be ‘“‘anything—a libertine, a profligate, a 
hypocrite, an atheist—anything rather than 
bea Christian.” I say ‘educated Hindus.” 
Of course this movement does not touch 
the masses, who are still as stolid and as 
inaccessible as ever. There is no change 
in work for them, 

Bat it is passing strange that educated 
mep, who will publicly and privately praise 
Christ as the ideal character and who will 
acknowledge that Christianity is the high- 
est embodiment known of a lofty morality 
and of a divine, spiritual ideal, will yet, 
upon the acceptance of this faith by one of 
their relatives, friends or members of the 
same caste, deem nothing too mean to do to 
prevent such aconsummation. It is doubt- 
less true that in the mind of many the an- 
cestral faith, in some vague and philosophic 
form, has been reinstated and they have con- 
ceived a new-born affection for it. The work 
of Mrs. Besant & Co. in India and that of 
Vivekananda and party in America have 
not been without their results, which have 
been both for philosophic Hinduism (what- 
ever that may mean) and against Christian- 
ity. Under this influence a new paper has 
just been established in Madras to advance 
the interests of Vedic Hinduism and to de- 
velop a new affection among the educated 
class for the same. It is conservative in 
spirit, English in language and under the 
guidance of the monk Vivekananda. 

But the Faith Is to Conquer. 

In the meanwhile, Christianity is not los- 
ing ground in India as some would have 
the world believe. Indeed, this new wave 
touches mission work only in large centers 
of learning and of population, and even 
there it has thus far affected little the real 
progress of the work, J.P. J. 
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Nathaniel George Clark. 


What I write is not biography. It is not 
obituary. I will write out recollections and 
impressions. We were together in the 
same class at Andover more than forty 
years ago, and a close friendship covered 
the last few years, in which we weré neigh- 
bors, and in which I learned more of his 
great heart and powerful intellect than had 
before been shown to me. 

He was but seventy years of age on the 
eighteenth day of last January. He was, 
therefore, twenty-five years of age when, in 
1850, he came into our class at the begin- 
ning of its middle year. He had entered 
the seminary two years earlier but had been 
absent as tutor in college our first year. 
He was tall, erect, but hardly vigorous in 
body. He had the kindly smile and gen- 
tle manner, mingled with great firmness, 
which characterized his whole life. He 
had a nobility of nature which was higher 
than even conscience. He was thoroughly 
a scholar, and very broad in his studies. 
In a class which included J. J. Blaisdell of 
Beloit, Charles A. Aiken late of Princeton, 
John R. Herrick once of Bangor, Wilson A. 
Farnsworth of Turkey and George N. Board- 
man of Chicago, Nathaniel G. Clark was a 
peer of the strongest. It was our theologi- 
cal year. Theology was then regarded as 
the great substance of training for the min- 
istry. The mighty thinkers of the world 
were familiar to the students of that day. 
An imperial intellect guided our studies. 
Discussions were almost intense. Clark 
was often intensely earnest, but he never 
lost his kindliness of spirit or his calmness 
of temper. Some of us did not accept the 
prevailing theology. I hope I am not tres- 
passing if I intimate that Boardman, Her- 
rick and Clark were of this number. Clark 
was imbued with the views of Coleridge, 
developing, in him, into the spiritual phi- 
losophy of Laurens P, Hickok, which I think 
shaped all his thinking through life. 

He disliked the then Andover theology so 
far that at the end of our middle year he 
went to Auburn, where he graduated in 
1852. I do not think that his difference 
with that theology was any marked antago- 
nism to its doctrines, but rather that his 
thoughts were upon a different plane. In 
free discussions with him, I have never 
found in him a denial of a single one of the 
great doctrines of the gospel. I will ven- 
ture to tell that in 1891, just as I was finish- 
ing a year of homiletic care at Auburn— 
one of my happy years—and the old chapel, 
now taken down, was opened for anniver- 
sary week, I sought out the room which 
had been occupied by Nathaniel G. Clark. 
This room, like the others, had been empty 
and desolate for years. They were super- 
seded by those of a magnificent structure 
which generous wealth had since erected. 
My old classmate was really touched when 
I told him of my visit to his old room, and 
he opened his heart to tell me of rich spirit- 
ual experiences there, which, of course, are 
sacred. I may say, however, that they 
were characterized, as those of his whole 
life were, by a peculiar spiritual insight. 

I must not fail to contradict, as he once 
told me to do, a story which disturbed him. 
Some years ago the advocates for mission- 
ary churches in country towns made a great 
deal of the assertion that three noble, men 
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had been given. to the Christian world by 
such a church in the little country town of 
Calais, Vt., where they were born. These 
three were, indeed, great men—Nathaniel 
G. Clark, Israel E., Dwinell and Constans 
L. Goodell. But, alas! there was never 
such a church in that town. Then the 
story changed to a Sunday school story 
which was floating along the Pacific coast 
two or three years ago, It was now a case 
where a good woman collected a small Sun- 
day school class of neglected children, and 
by her instruction in it led these three to 
Christ. This was equally a fable. The 
different ages of the boys, indeed, would 
have made the class theory absurd. But 
what troubled Dr. Clark was the reflection 
it seemed to cast upon his early home. Tis 
father was a highly respected man and suc- 
cessful physician, first in Calais and after- 
wards in Montpelier, and his mother was a 
thoroughly consecrated Christian woman, 
as well as one of intellectual power and 
good culture. That a little, sparsely set- 
tled town gave three such men to the world 
illustrates indeed the value of such places; 
but if one wants to tell this story, let it be 
told of Christian motherhood. 

From Auburn Dr,. Clark went directly 
back to his old college, the University of 
Vermont, as professor of English literature, 
to which Latin was added five years after. 
While there he was ordained to the work 
of the ministry, Oct. 13, 1857, From 
this professorship he went to Union Col- 
lege, in 1863, as professor of logic, rhetoric 
and English literature, which place he held 
until his great life work commenced, in 
1866, when he became successor of Dr. 
Rufus Anderson as a secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, taking office in 1865. I ought to 
have said, perhaps, that when he left col- 
lege his father said that be had done all he 
could do for him without injustice to the 
other children. Mr. Clark at once took a 
debilitated academy at Keene, N. H., which 
barely paid expenses for the first year, but 
which he brought into a flourishing condi- 
tion. It should be said also that, upon be- 
ing chosen to his first professorship, he 
went to Halle with his intimate and lifelong 
friend, Julius H. Seelye, There they pur- 
sued their studies with great thoroughness, 
especially under Miiller and Tholuck. He 
used to love to talk of these great men, and 
he was fond of showing a German Testa- 
ment which Tholuck gave him, with his 
autograph in the book, as a keepsake. I 
think that perhaps few of us, meeting him 
in the business affairs of the mission house, 
realized what broad scholarship and wealth 
of learning Dr. Clark brought to the work 
to which his life was consecrated, conse- 
crated with an absence of self-consciousness 
and with a Christian humility which was 
natural to him. 

I am not minded to speak much of his 
great missionary work. Others can do that. 
Of his five foreign tours two were certainly 
for missions, one of which he made, at his 
own expense, as a member of a deputation 
to Turkey in tryingtimes. Oftenherefused 
increase of salary, although his attractive 
home was an almost constant home for re- 
turned missionaries or those who were 
about to go on their work. He used to tell 


me that he liked to get acquainted with 
them.in this manner, and how delightful 
it was to remember, in his later years, the 
names and faces of the many who had sat 
at his table and slept under bis roof. Dr. 
Clark had lost by death his first wife, who 
had made his early home happy, but in 
his second, the daughter of Dr. Isaac R. 
Worcester, he had one who was equally in 
sympathy with him in his missionary 
devotion and whose tender ministration 
brightened all their life. I have a sweet 
memory of one day when Dr. Clark invited 
me to meet at his house our old classmate, 
Dr. Farnsworth, who has done such noble 
work, and whom I doubt if I had seen 
since he and I shook hands on the sailing 
vessel which was just about to leave Boston 
harbor many years before. 

It is an interesting fact that the new sec- 
retary, one year in the rooms with Dr. An- 
derson, spent much of that first year in the 
Board’s library that he might know all tbat 
could be learned from books regarding the 
field. For twenty-nine years he did his 
work. At first he was the only foreign 
secretary. That field was too vast and 
others took a share of it. At last his prin- 
cipal missions were those of Japan and In- 
dia. Japan especially was very dear to him. 
He had great faith in it. It has even been 
said that the Japan Mission was born in his 
house. He had the oversight of it from its 
inception until his retirement in 1894. Our 
missionaries there and the Japanese Chris- 
tians loved him. The recent deputation 
was much in his prayers. His last appear- 
ance indeed in the mission rooms was when 
he came to the little meeting of prayer for 
the departing delegation. He was then 
feeble, but his tender supplications for 
Japan will long beremembered. He did not 
learn the result on earth. While he heard 
in his feebleness the tidings of the first re- 
cent outbreak in Turkey, it was not felt 
to be wise that in his rapidly weakening 
condition he should be disturbed by the ac- 
cumulated horrors which have come so fast. 

In estimating the work of a secretary of 
a great missionary society let it be remem- 
bered that it requires the qualities of a 
statesman of the highest order. Such men 
does our Board demand. Such a man was 
found in the one who has just gone to his 
reward. 

A near neighbor—I think of the dignified 
form and the same kindly expression which 
reminded me of the class days. A massive 
simplicity was his. There was wonderful 
tenderness in his nature but no weakness. 
He was a man of marvelous force, per- 
vaded by a constant enthusiasm in his work, 
and a grave but magnetic speaker. I used 
to think of him as one of the old propb- 
ets shading into John the beloved. In 
the midst of some differences of judgment 
between brethren his firmness never wa- 
vered, but I never heard an unkind word 
fall from his lips. His retirement from of- 
fice did not decrease his interest in missions 
or in any good cause in any place. All bis 
lifetime he had a contest with ill health. 
He never murmured. His indomitable 
courage made himstrong. ‘What have you 
been doing?”’ I asked him some months 
ago, when he had been a little imprudent. 
He answered, with his usual pleasan* look, 
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‘‘Only getting a little nearer home!” “TI 
am only waiting,” he said to me on my last 
interview, but the grasp of his hand was as 
firm as ever. In his weeks of suffering his 
patience was immovable, his faith unchange- 
able. It was a great comfort to him to be 
able to say, as he did again and again, ‘‘ My 
successor has been to me like a son.” 

I must record, for what it illustrates, 
that they brought to him two little grand- 
children to be baptized. He was upon the 
bed from which he never rose, lying help- 
less. His eyesight gone, they took his 
hand and guided it to the font and then to 
the heads of the little ones. But what it 
illustrates beyond was his tender respect 
for his young pastor. He insisted they 
should explain the circumstances of the 
baptism, lest the pastor might feel hurt 
that the sacred service was not left to 
him. 

In the last year of his work at the mis- 
sion house his increasing weakness often 
forced him to ride from the Park Square 
Station. One cabman used to watch for 
him. He-had seen me with him and some- 
times I had gone with my friend. Five or 
six weeks ago this cabman asked me, 
‘‘ How is that good man who used to ride 
with me?’”? The cabman did not know the 
name, but he knew that the man was good. 
The unconscious goodness was in his man- 
ner, his features, his voice. He was an il- 
lustration of elevated, sweet-tempered, gen- 
tle Christian manhood. “If we were all as 
fit for heaven as he is!’’ the cabman said 
to me a week or two later. 

For weeks he lay upon his bed growing 
weaker. By and by he was too weak to see 
any but his own family. Then followed 
days when he could utter but a few words 
even to his own. Then came days of ap- 
parent unconsciousness, in which he seemed 
to be sleeping, and in which there was no 
sign of life save his faint breathing. Then 
he went to sleep, to wake at home. This 
was on the third day of January, 1896. 


THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF A 
REVIVAL. 


BY REV. DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT. 








A revival of religion is a marvelous re- 
vealer of spiritual conditions in individuals 
and communities. Like an electric flash- 
light it brings to view states of mind and 
heart that are not known or possibly even 
suspected in the ordinary experiences of 
Christian work. It enables the church to 
discover with renewed clearness the sub- 
stantial groundwork of its ewn faith and 
the mighty spiritual resources it has in its 
own quickened membership. Among these 
glad and assuring, and sometimes appalling, 
rediscoveries are: : 

1, Convincing proof of the personality and 
saving work of the Holy Spirit.’ Noone can 
witness the conversion of strong men and 
women to God by the score and hundred 
nor study the marvelous change effected 
in each and all by regeneration without ac- 
knowledging the supernatural. Every con- 
version is a miracle. Nothing in human 
preaching or influence can account for the 
new life and new love that result from the 
choice of Christ as one’s personal Saviour. 
When God’s people fulfill the conditions 
the Holy Spirit reveals his presence and 
power as truly in any age as in the mighty 
Pentecost which inaugurated the Christian 


era. 
2, The reality and _ effectiveness of 
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prayer. United, earnest, believing, im- 
portunate prayer revives Christians, cre- 
ates a new spiritual atmosphere and opens 
the way for God to do what he is always 
willing and waiting todo. Specific answers 
to specific requests are indisputable evi- 
dence of its potency. When ten, twenty, 
thirty people become so burdened for the 
salvation of individuals as to pour out their 
hearts in united and unceasing prayers and 
tears to God, and the ones for whom they 
pray yield after days and weeks, possibly, 
of bitterness and antagonism to the Spirit’s 
blessed work, the faith of believers has 
ground for confidence. Many marked in- 
stances of this kind are within the writ- 
er’s immediate knowledge. Men of great 
strength and prominence in business have 
confessed that it was not the evangelist’s 
preaching that moved them but the con- 
sciousness of an enveloping atmosphere of 
prayer. For this they thanked the people 
with deep gratitude after conversion. 

3. The hostility of worldliness to revival 
effort. Lines of separation are drawn very 
distinctly by aggressive Christian work. 
That which is unspiritual in the church be- 
comes critical, scornful, severe and antago- 
nistic when the plain truths of the gospel 
challenge devotion to Christ or emphasize 
the need of saving the lost. The great body 
of professed disciples melt under the power 
of such direct preaching, but enough grow 
cold and hard and bitter to show what a 
load the church carries in its unconverted 
or unconsecrated’ membership. Whatever 
may be said in favor of worldly amusements 
in ordinary times, it becomes very apparent 
in times of great spiritual awakening that 
they are arrayed against interest in souls 
and the work of soul saving. They are 
used as diversions from, or competitors to, 
revival influence. The very forces of dark- 
ness become active through these social 
agencies, a fact which of itself speaks vel- 
umes concerning the inherent tendency of 
the dance, the card table and the theater. 
‘** Tlow small these things now seem”’ is the 
exact language which has recently fallen 
from the lips of revived Christians. 

4, The utter shallowness and insincerity 
of skepticism. infidelity is a thing of the 
heart and not of the head. When the heart 
surrenders sip, doubt vanishes instantly. A 
man of strong intellect said to the writer: 
‘* Skepticism need not be taken into the ac- 
count at all. I do not believe that really 
there is such a thing. I used to consider 
myself a skeptic but had sense enough to 
keep it to myself. Doubt leaves one in- 
stahitly when he is willing to do what he 
knows God wants him to do.’’ Were there 
no worldly Christians skepticism would 
have no peg on which to hang its doubts 
and arguments. 

5. The inherent power of the church. It 
is a glorious thing when the church discov- 
ers its strength and resources. The co- 
operation of Christians of every name for 
the one specific purpose of saving souls acts 
upon a city like a spiritual earthquake, It 
is moved from center to circumference and 
to its profoundest depths. The world of 
unbelief and hostility is awed to silence and 
acknowledges the tremendous energy of a 
united and awakened church. Such an 
event demonstrates that no evil, social, 
civil or moral, could withstand the over- 
whelming power of the Christian religion 
if all its adherents were united for its over- 
throw. The defiant saloon and all kindred 
evils will be exterminated when God’s peo- 
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ple have Pentecostal unity against public 
iniquity. ' ‘ 

6. The unifying power of a revival. Dis- 
cussion and creed revision are not the rem- 
edies for the divisions of Christendom. 
When the burden of saving a lost world 
rolls in upon the church universal its sepa- 
rate sects will forget their names and indi- 
vidual characteristics and will love each 
other undiscriminately because welded into 
an indissoluble spiritual unity by their 
common work and common love for souls. 
That day a divine optimism declares not to 
be far distant. . 

7. The divine authority and inspiration 
of the Word. The wielding of a sword is 
the best way to test its steel and keep it 
polished. That which kills sin and saves 
life needs no defense. The intellectual 
world is more than satiated with critical 
analysis and discussion. The Word still 
remains unchanged and converts thousands 
as easily today as when it fell in its sim- 
plicity and power from the lips of Peter. 

8. A revival reveals the worth of the hu- 
man soul. Christ’s estimate easily becomes 
a theory in the thought and philosophy of 
a formal and unaggressive church. It is 
one thing to believe with the head, another 
thing to believe with the heart. A revival 
compels one to believe with the heart, and 
solicitude at once takes the place of indif- 
ference, effort the place of idleness, faith 
and prayer the place of unbelief. There 
may be counterfeits of revival and workers 
who bring such effort into disrepute, but a 
true revival of spiritual religion is one of 
the divinest blessings that ever comes to an 
individual, a church, a city, or a nation. 
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AFTER THE PINGREE POTATO PATOH 
—WHAT? 
BY REV. RUFUS ?, TOBEY. 


Detroit's eccentric mayor builded better 
than he knew when he pushed to a success- 
ful issue his plan for relieving to some ex- 
tent the unemployed. The name applied 
to this measure was given in derision, and 
yet the success of the work has been so 
great that it is now spoken of with respect. 
The very fact that municipal authorities 
and private charitable organizations in some 
of our largest cities, following close upon 
him, adopted his plan, argues strongly in 
its favor, and the returns from these sepa- 
rate experimental stations justify their 
faith in it, for, so far as heard from, nota 
single failure has been marked. 

Mayor Jewett of Buffalo gives a fair esti- 
mate of results when he says: ‘‘When I 
laid out the plots last spring I made them 
all about one third of an acre, and then we 
gave every one who wanted to plant pota- 
toes three bushels of seed. From that 
amount of planting on the small plots the 
average crop for inexperienced persons, 
who never saw a farm and didn’t know a 
hoe from a hat-rack, has been sixteen to 
eighteen bushels—this in addition to what- 
ever other vegetables they have raised. 
That is only the average for unskilled farm- 
ers. Some of those who were raised ona 
farm have done ever so much better.’’ And 
then he adds: ‘‘ Every day some of these 
people come to me and ask if I think there 
is any possibility of their getting the plots 
again next year. They say they are pray- 
ing to God to let them have a chance to do 
some farming; it makes them feel independ- 
ent, and then it saves them the trouble of 
walking up to the poor-master’s office in 
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cold weather. I tell you it’s a good 
thing.” 

The experiment was carried onin Boston, 
at Morton Farm, under the supervision of 
Superintendent Peterson of the Industrial 
Aid Society. There were fifty-two lots of 
one-third of an acre each; the applicants 
were mostly Americans, representing an 
average of six per family. The land had 
not been cultivated for twenty-five years. 
Three days were consumed in the planting, 
and only two out the fifty-two workers 
failed to make acrop. Here, as in Buffalo, 
potatoes were the principle vegetable raised, 
though beans and otbker vegetables were 
also planted, generally in rows around the 
plots of potatoes. The smallest crop was 
twenty bushels, the largest fifty-five bush- 
els, and the other vegetables raised netted 
the amateur farmers from five to fifteen 
dollars. To produce these results required 
work for eight or nine days of ten hours. 
Sixty lots were laid out, but eight were 
worked by experienced men, and the twenty 
bushel crop was as small as it was, though 
tended by one of these men, because of the 
lateness of putting in the seed. 

This once ridiculed movement has be- 
come a factor in solving the problem of 
the unemployed. Every experienced char- 
ity worker in studying congested districts, 
with all the suffering and sin that seem in- 
digenous to them, has felt that partial re- 
lief could come only from the transference 
ef some of the surplus population to the 
country, but up to a comparatively recent 
date the majority of efforts along this line 
have been unsuccessful, 

Roughly divided the unemployed, or those 
who lack regular employment, may be sep- 
arated into two classes: first, those who 
were born and brought up in the city and 
who know nothing of large expanses of ver- 
dure except what they see in the parks. 
They are averse to exchanging the city for 
the country because of lack of social privi- 
leges, even of the low order which they now 
epjoy, and because of their ignorance of 
farming. The other class comprises young 
men and women who have left good homes 
in the country, where the work was hard 
but where they were independent and had 
sufficient food and raiment, to accept, for 
the most part, subordinate places in the 
city with its veneer. Such usually live up 
to the limits of their wages. 

A quarter of a century ago the pastor of 
Park Street Church moved earnestly and 
spoke eloquently against this exodus from 
the country to the city. He took for his 
theme the constant appeals then being made 
by country churches to the churches of the 
cities. ‘‘ You have our best blood, our 
young blood,”’ said these country pastors, 
‘‘and our churches are declining because 
our young mer and women are your sup- 
porters.” But Mr. Murray had satisfied 
himself that their conclusions were wrong, 
and that a far greater number fell into the 
non-church going class than identified them- 
selves with church-goers. Furthermore, he 
related thrilling incidents of misfortune and 
crime inte which many of these young peo- 
ple fell, and some of the scenes at bedsides 
where the wages of sin were being paid were 
terribly realistic. He concluded thus in one 
of his sermons: “If I had an audience of a 
hundred young farmers who contemplated 
changing their country life for the city, I 
should consider myself a weak pleader could 
I not dissuade them from their purpose.” 

The mere fact that there were a number 
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of abandoned farms in the New England 
States awaiting cultivation has made no 
serious breaks in the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, but it will be very strange if the 
success of the ‘‘Pingree potato patch”’ 
does not lead to greater pressure and more 
persistent effort to distribute labor more 
equally. As regards the man born and bred 
in the city, ignorant of farming, this plan 
can be so far developed that, under instruc- 
tion, he may be taught how to grow the 
needed crops, and when this condition ex- 
ists the man and his family will be willing 
to look to the country for a home as the 
lesser of two evils, if for no other reason; 
while the man born and bred in the coun- 
try, who has come to the city to gain a foot- 
hold and is himself gradually losing ground, 
will, under the same compulsion, return to 
the arcestral farm. Sweeping assertions as 
to the great number who will immediately 
make this exchange of city for country are 
out of place. The movement will not be 
one of great rapidity, but it is not any more 
visionary to anticipate that in the not re- 
mote future the current of immigration to 
the great centers will be in a measure 
checked than it is to believe that some of 
our surplus population which we have re- 
ceived from rural towns shall return thither. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that me- 
chanics who live from hand to mouth, serv- 
ants of masters, will prefer ‘‘a little farm 
well tilled’’ to their present condition. 

It is not impossible to inculcate some- 
thing of the spirit of Burnbrae, one of Ian 
Maclaren’s beautiful creations, Such a 
spirit will help bring about the desired re- 
sult. When young men learn that by culti- 
vating farms with brains their calling is a 
dignified one and that agriculture is really 
a science, false notions will disappear and 
contentment will take the place of discon- 
tent. What would be the effect upon the 
social life of country towns and what 
this transfer of energy from the city to 
the country would mean to the country 
church is also worth considering. 
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LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


While the great legal minds are contend- 
ing over the problem whether or not the 
Monroe Doctrine applies in the Venezuelan 
question, the average citizen cannot fail to 
note that a splendid opportunity has been 
lost, temporarily at least, for the cause of 
arbitration and universal peace. A depu- 
tation from the English Parliament only a 
few months ago came to this country pro- 
prosing a court of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all disputed questions that might 
arise for a term of years. While never offi- 
cially accepted by us, it had the almost uni- 
versal commendation of our nation, a fact 
with which they must have been perfectly 
familiar. The matter was too public to 
escape attention. And yet on the very first 
question in which our government pro- 
poses arbitration it is substantially refused. 
If England feels so secure in the justice of 
her position, why refuse to arbitrate? Her 
refusal seems to throw a suspicion of doubt 
at once, 

But our government equally lost its op- 
portunity and has had to bear the severe 
criticism of the people. The menace con- 
tained in the closing sentences of the Presi- 
dent’s message and the hasty action of Con- 
gress, followed as it has been by the furious 
talk of war, is equally unworthy of us. If 
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Venezuela is right in her claim, as so many 
of us think she clearly is, why any necessity 
for the United States to threaten? It is 
only those who are in the wrong who need 
to use such arguments, except as a last re- 
sort; it is a confession of weakness, not an 
indication of strength. The man of Galilee 
never would have dictated the closing sen- 
tences of the President’s message. 

If the President, in closing his message, 
instead of using a threat had stated that 
after the commission had reported the facts 
we should press arbitration still further, 
and, meantime, pending the future discus- 
sion of the question, had offered the moral 
support of America to England in any ef- 
fort she might make to protect Armenia 
against the “land pirates’? who are op- 
pressing her, he would have struck a chord 
which would have vibrated around the 
globe and met with the universal approval 
of the civilized world. The people of Eng- 
land would have indorsed this continued 
appeal for arbitration and have compelled 
the Salisbury government, when it had the 
moral support ef such an ally as the United 
States, to be more vigorous in its Turkish 
policy. We would literally have heaped 
coals of fire upon their heads, 

As it now stands, the one person in the 
world who may be supposed to be most 
happy over the events of the last two weeks 
is the sultan; as it might have been, he 
would today read his doom in the condem- 
nation of the two great English-speaking 
peoples of the world. As it now stainds, 
Armenia must continue to suffer, for Ang- 
land, her only hope, has been rendered’ more 
isolated than before; as it might iiave been, 
Armenia would have new cause for ccurage 
in the moral alliance of two nations who to- 
gether are irresistible. Why could not some 
of the Christian men in Congress have seen 
quickly enough the opportunity to try, at; 
least, and repair the injury done by the Ad- 
ministration? In that unnecessary menace, 
intended to protect a weak brother in Ven- 
ezuela, we have laid a heavier burden upon 
our weak and suffering brother in Armenia, 
and we have struck a blow at arbitration in 
the house of its friends. No one can doubt 
the courage of America or the willingness 
of her children to die for a great principle; 
the histories of ’76 and ’61 have preved that 
forever. But we had a glorious opportun- 
ity to show our moral courage and great- 
ness in the direction of peace and in helping 
a bleeding nation crying to God for aid, 
and we lost that opportunity as England 
lost hers. 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The first meeting of the new year was 
marked by the presence of the recently elected 
president, E. 8. Hathaway, Esq., in the chair, 
who opened the hour with appropriate re- 
marks, and directed the attention of the 
members to methods for increasing the mem- 
bership. Before the opening speaker was 
presented, a brief prayer service was held, as 
a fitting opening of the year. Then Mr. 
H. D. Noyes spoke on The Means Effective in 
Promoting Spiritual Growth in the Sunday 
School. The special methods to be sougbt 
were named as extra or lengthened sessions 
of the school, with a particular view to reach- 
ing the unconverted, a live teachers’ meeting 
and the hearty co-operation of the pastor. 
Other members of the union reiterated these 
and similar helpful suggestions. 








Low views of Christ and stinted and meager 
experience of the grace of Christ go together. 
—British Weekly. 
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The Home 
SONNETS IN SHADOW. 


There is such power even in smallest things 
To bring the dear past back ; a flower’s tint, 
A snatch of some old song, the fleeting glint 
Of sunbeams on the wave—each vivid brings 


The lost days up, as from the idle strings 

Of wind-harp sad a breeze evokes the hint 

Of antiquetunes. A glove which keeps imprint 
Of a loved hand the heart with torture wrings 


By memory of a clasp meant more than speech ; 
A face seen in the crowd with curve of cheek 
Or sweep of eyelash our woe’s core can reach. 


How strong is love to yearn, and yet how weak 

To strive with fate: the lesson all things teach, 

As of the past in myriad ways they speak. 

° —Arlo Bates. 
Akita Sellen 

Archdeacon Farrar declares that parents 
cannot be reminded too often or too ear- 
nestly not to fret, not to worry their chil- 
dren, and finds a Scriptural warning to this 
effect in the words rendered in our author- 
ized version of the Bible: ‘‘ And ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath,” a 
clause which he says in the original means 
exactly: “Do not irritate your children,’’ 
‘Do not rub them the wrong way.’’ Per- 
haps there was never more need for this 
injunction than at the present day, when 
pericdicals devoted to child culture and 
home training abound, when theories re- 
garding the discipline of children are num- 
berless and advice to parents is met with on 
all sides. The young father or mother, 
anxious to bring up a child in accordance 
with all the latest scientific methods, is in 
danger of overdoing the training of the lit- 
tle one. A father, who had learned by ex- 
perience the wisdom of letting his children 
alone to a certain extent, declares that he 
harmed his first child for life by his exact- 
ing requirements, She was checked unduly 
and shut up within herself until she grew 
up in a rigid and unnatural constraint. The 
same warning might be applied to children 
of an older growth, who are not permitted 
to develop their own individualities, Dr. 
Farrar sums the whole matter up in one 
sentence: ‘‘ Parents must respect their chil- 
dren as well as children their parents.’’ 
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THE LORD’S LEADINGS. 


BY MBS. M. E. SANGSTER. 








Nothing is more natural than the deep 
desire of the young Christian and of the 
Christian past youth, but earnest and loving 
with the love of the tried and the true, to 
be up and doing for Christ. Often this de- 
sire is so peremptory and so insistent that 
it blinds one to the fact that the Lord’s 
work is here, as well as yonder, in our own 
kitchens, streets and drawing-rooms, as 
well as on the outlying posts of service. 

A sweet young girl, wistful and eager to 
fill every day with some blessed and direct 
work for Jesus, was one day walking ona 
commonplace errand near her own house. 
A stranger paused to inquire the way, and 
the information was courteously given. 
Then, to the girl’s heart, not too much oc- 
cupied with its own concerns to be im- 
pressed with the want of another, came the 
thought that the woman who had asked the 
question was aged, looked feeble and be- 
wildered, and bore the marks of poverty. 
The girl turned, retraced her steps, found 
the woman and took her to the place she 
sought. It wasa half-hour out of her day 
and she discovered in that space that the 
stranger, just dismissed from a hospital, 
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had come from her own home to seek and 
save a deeply tempted soul, a soul in ex- 
tremity. The young girl took the ministry 
on herself, a ministry of love, care and 
time that extended over months, but in the 
end the soul found peace. This was a lead- 
ing of the Lord. 

We may not, perhaps, be able to invest 
with much glamour of romance a mission 
of the Lord to hard-working Mary, bending 
over her tubs in our own laundry. Even to 
go a little farther, it seems finer to leave 
home and endure hardness in some circum- 
stances, extending relief and showing com- 
passion to the poor and the wretched ina 
crowded city neighborhood, than to give 
companionship to an aged relative sitting 
alone by our own fire. Both kinds of work 
are right and are the Lord’s, but we should 
be very sure of the Lord’s leading when 
we choose between them, Are we quite as 
ready to live in the radiant joyousness of 
Christ’s realized love and constant presence 
in our own village asin a distant field? Is 
our own tired father, a little cross and 
fault-finding after a wearying day at busi- 
ness, as much an object of tender solici- 
tude in our eyes as somebody’s less worthy 
and very disreputable father who lounges 
around saloons, and does no work that he 
can help, but for whom a mission, properly, 
sets wide its doors of blessing? 

Understand, I am not speaking one word 
against the home mission, or the city mis- 
sion, or the foreign mission work, all of 
which I dearly love. Only, for some of us, 
the Lord’s leadings are not in these direc- 
tions, but are more strictly limited—to the 
little brother needing help with his Latin 
lesson, the fragile mother with an aching 
head on her pillow, the friend, gay of man- 
ner and genial of temper, who is in danger 
of drifting into evil associations. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
are called, sternly and strongly, to go forth, 
out into the world, up into the New Eng- 
land valley, among the hills where the can- 
dle of faith burns feebly and the churches 
languish for lack of enthusiasm, out into the 
pathways of sorrow and the purilieus of sin, 
over the ocean to the heathen. If it be a 
God’s call, and you heed it, wherever it lead 
it will lead to blessedness. 


WHIFFS OF OOMMON SENSE. 


Il, FAMILY RELIGION. 





BY MARION HARLAND. 


Miss F. E. Bennett, the honored principal 
of Ogontz School, wrote, a little while ago, 
a treatise upon The Perils of Organization. 
Unfortunately I have not it at my elbow, 
else I should draw heavily upon it in the 
preparation of this paper. In the same key 
is a letter just received from one whose 
name is linked in the minds of a grateful 
nation with philanthropic achievement. 
‘In the onward rush of progress we are 
in danger of losing sight of personal duty 
and individual responsibility,” she writes. 
‘* We are clubbed to death.’? Both of these 
are practical women, and each is the motive 
power of a noble organization. Warning 
from such a quarter deserves serious at- 
tention. 

We are living in an age of surprising inven- 
tions and marvelous machinery. As a nat- 
ural sequence ours is an age of delegation. 
The habit of doing nothing by hand that 
can be as well done by a machine begets 
the desire to seek out new, and presumably 
better, methods of performing every duty 
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appointed to each of us, Fine penmanship 
is no longer a necessity for the clerk or 
business man; skill with her needle is not 
demanded of the wife and mother. Our 
kitchens bristle with labor-saving imple- 
ments warranted to reduce the scullion’s 
and cook’s work to a minimum of toil. 

An important problem of the day involv- 
ing grave results is founded upon the fact 
that, with the countless multiplicity of 
teachers’ helps and scholars’ friends, In- 
ternational Lesson Papers, Sunday scheol 
weeklies and quarterlies and the banded 
leagues of associated youth whose watch- 
word is ‘‘ Christ and the Church,’’ the chil- 
dren and young people of today are as a 
rule less familiar with the text of Holy 
Writ, with Bible history and the cardinal 
doctrines which the Protestant Church holds. 
are founded upon God’s revealed Word than 
were the children and youth of fifty years. 
ago. Let me say here that I am personally 
responsible for this statement and what is 
to follow it. Having been a Bible class 
teacher and an active worker in religious 
and charitable societies for forty years, 
and numbering as I do between twenty-five 
and thirty clergymen among my near kins- 
men, I do not speak idly or ignorantly upon 
this subject. My appeal for corroboration 
of my testimony is to my contemporaries 
and coworkers. 

The superficiality and glitter that are the 
bane of modern methods of education in 
our country have not spared sanctuary ordi- 
nances and family religion. ‘‘The church 
which is in thy house’’ is an empty form 
of speech when applied to a majority of 
so-called Christian homes, Early trains 
and late dinners succeeded by evening en- 
gagements have crowded out family prayers, 
and the pious custom, honored in all ages, 
of ‘‘grace before meat’’ is in many houses 
disregarded except when a clergyman is at. 
the table. Then the deferential bend of 
the host’s head in the direction of the rev- 
erend guest is rather a tribute to the cloth 
than an acknowledgment of the divine 
Giver to whom thanks are due. 

In the olden days it was the pupil who 
studied the Sunday school lessons as heed- 
fully as he conned the tasks to be prepared 
for Monday’s schoolroom. The portion of 
the old Union Question Book appointed for 
next Sunday was gone over under the 
mother’s eye, the references looked up, the 
Bible Dictionary and Concordance con. 
sulted. Then a Psalm or part of a chapter 
in. the New Testament was committed to 
memory, and four or five questions in the 
catechism were added to the sum of knowl- 
edge to be inspected by the Sunday school 
teacher and ‘‘ audited ’’ by the superintend- 
ent. 

In writing the foregoing paragraph a 
scene arises before me of my father’s fine 
gray head and serious face as he sat at the 
head of the room, Bible and reference books 
upon the stand before him; of the dusky 
faces of the servants in the background, in- 
tent upon the reading and exposition of the 
Word as they came from the lips of the 
master of the household, who for the hour 
was also the priest. I hear much, nowa- 
days, of the ‘‘ hard lines’’ that fell to the 
children of that generation, in that they 
were drilled after the manner I have de- 
scribed and compelled to attend church 
twice or three times on Sunday. I affirm 
fearlessly that we did not know how badly 
off we were, and that the aforesaid ‘lines ’’ 
seemed t» our uns )phisticated imagina- 
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tions to be cast to us in pleasant places. 
The hour devoted each Sunday evening to 
the study of next Sunday’s lesson was full 
of interest, the prayer that preceded it and 
the two or three hymns with which the 
simple service closed gave it a solemnity 
that was delight, not boredom. 

‘¢ Primitive methods’’ we call those stud- 
ies now, and contemn, gravely or jeeringly, 
the obsolete practice of “‘ going through” 
the Bible yearly by reading a given num- 
ber of chapters every day. We assume 
that those were mechanical contrivances 
which, at the best, filled the mind with an 
undigested mass of Biblical matter and 
made sacred things trite. They who cen- 
sure or sneer take no exception to the story 
that Demosthenes translated the works of 
Thucydides eight times, and also committed 
them to memory, that his style might be in- 
formed with the spirit and tone of his fa- 
vorite exemplar. We cannot do away with 
the pregnant truth that the Bible reading 
child of 1845 so steeped imagination and 
memory in the Holy Word that the wash of 
years and the acids of doubt have never 
robbed him of it. The Psalms and gospels 
then learned stay by us yet, responsive to 
the prick of temptation, the stroke of sor- 
row, the sunlight of joy. When strongly 
moved we unconsciously fall into Scrip- 
tural phraseology. God’s promises then 
learned are our song in the house of our 
pilgrimage. We do not confound patri- 
archs with prophets, or passages from the 
epistles with the Psalms of David. 

I am continually confronted by illustra- 
tions of the truth that the ‘‘contract sys- 
tem” prevails in religious teaching as ex- 
tensively as in the manufacture of garments 
and food and furniture, and that the results 
in all cases are the same. Machine work 
cannot compare in neatness and durability 
with hand-made goods. The complaint, 
“TI cannot get my Bible class to study the 
lessons,’’ is almost universal. I have known 
large classes of adults to be made up with 
the express proviso that none of the mem- 
bers should be expected to prepare the les- 
son, Their appearance in the classroom at 
the stated hour fulfills their part of the com- 
pact. In thus presenting themselves they 
‘* press the button.’’ The teacher does the 
rest. The mother, taking her afternoon si- 
esta, or reading her Sunday novel at home, 
rarely knows the subject of the Bible lesson, 
much less what the teacher’s treatment of 
it is. 

I do not mention the pastor purposely. 
Except when he sees them in the Sunday 
school, the faces of the children belonging 
(by courtesy) to his cure of souls are sel- 
dom beheld by him. The Sunday school, 
originally intended for the neglected chii- 
dren of the illiterate poor, has come to be 
the chief instrumentality upon which well- 
to-do church members depend for the spirit- 
ual upbuilding of those who are to form 
the church of the future. If one is tempted 
to challenge the assertion, let him compare 
the number of children (not infants) en- 
rolled in our Sunday schools with those 
who habitually attend upon divine service. 
The absence of the sunny, restless polls 
from the rows of worshipers in the pews, 
the troops of boys and girls who wend their 
way homeward at the conclusion of the 
Sunday school exercises are accounted for 
by so-called humane apologists by the plea 
that two services in one day are burden- 
some to the little folk. And mothers ‘‘en- 
joy the service far more when they are not 


. years of age. 
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disturbed by fidgety or drowsy children.” 
‘Then, too, much of the sermon is unintel- 
ligible to them. Why torture them by a 
mere form?’’ 

An old-fashioned clergyman—a visitor to 
a city church which I chanced to attend 
last winter—prefaced his sermon, ‘‘as was 
his custom at home,’’ he said, by ‘‘a five- 
minute talk to the lambs of the fold.” In 
the congregation of at least 800 souls there 
were exactly three ‘‘lambs’’ under fifteen 
It was impossible for the 
most reverent of his hearers to help think- 
ing of the solitary parishioner who com- 
posed his pastor’s congregation upon a 
stormy day, and objected to the sermon 
dutifully delivered hy the minister “as 
good, but too personal.’’ 

It is as impossible for the thoughtful stu- 
dent of the signs of the times to avoid the 
conclusion that the growing disposition of 
the young to deny the authority of the 
church and to supersede her stated ordi- 
nuances by organizations established and run 
by themselves may be the legitimate fruit 
of the prominence given by their parents to 
what should be the nursery of the church 
over the church itself, -It would be strange 
if, after witnessing for fourteen or fifteen 
years such open and systematic disrespect 
of the gates of Zion, they were to develop 
veneration for her worship and devout ap- 
preciation of the mystic truth that this is 
the place where God’s honor dwells. 

If—and the ‘‘if’’ is broad and deep and 
long—the little ones are faithfully trained 
by the parents in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord (dear, quaint old phrase- 
ology, fine, subtle and pervasive as laven- 
der-scent!), if sacred songs and Bible stories 
and tender talk of the Saviour’s love and 
the beautiful life of which this may be 
made a type and a foretaste keep in the 
minds of the little ones at home the sanctity 
and sweetness of the day of days, there is 
a shadow of excuse for the failure to make 
room for them in the family pew. Even 
then the tree will grow as the twig is in- 
clined. 

The mother whose knee is the baby’s first 
altar, who gathers about her for confession, 
for counsel and for prayer sons and daugh- 
ters who will, in older and sterner years, 
call her blessed for the. holy teachings of 
their childhood, will teaeh them to find, 
with her, the tabernacles of the Lord of 
Hosts ‘‘amiable,”’ i.e., worthy of all love 
and fidelity. The chrism of motherhood 
consecrates a woman asa priestess. Neither 
convenience nor custom can release her 
from the office. Let not another take her 
crown. 





OHIOAGO WORKING GIRLS’ OLUBS. 

In this new era for women nothing is 
more remarkable than the rapid growth of 
club life among them. This, in the West 
at least, is not chiefly for social purposes 
or for mere pleasure, of which there is in- 
deed no lack, but for physical comfort and 
mental improvement. More than a score 
of years ago Mrs, Kate N. Doggett organ- 
ized The Fortnightly, a literary club of the 
highest and most exclusive character, which 
has exerted a very great influence on the in- 
tellectual life of the women of Chieago, 
More recently the Young Women’s Fort- 
nightly has done not a little to lift up intel- 
lectual standards among the better educated 
young women of the city. Not without in- 
fluence have been the alumnewx gatherings 
of the graduates of the various women’s 
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colleges and the association of these grad- 
uates with each other. Art classes, literary 
clubs, classes in painting, etc., have been of 
great value for those women of leisure who 
could sustain them, 

But for working women and especially 
for young working women, who are becom- 
ing more numerous in our down-town offices 
and stores every year, till quite recently 
nothing has been done. They were com- 
pelled to carry their lunch or obtain it in 
disagreeable places and at an unreasonable 
price. They had no room where they could 
snatch a few minutes rest, or speak to one 
another on subjects of common interest. 
This great lack appealed to women of 
means and organizing ability, who have 
sought to remove it, A place where food 
of the best quality, at the lowest price, rest, 
social life, intellectual improvement and 
moral protection should be combined was 
indispensable. Although several of the 
nine clubs for young working women in 
Chicago were organized by the daughters 
of the wealthy, no caste distinction has been 
shown. The members are treated as sis- 
ters. What concerns one concerns all. 

Thus the Ogontz Club has its charming 
rooms, its attractive tables, its library and 
lounges in the top story of one of our sky 
scrapers. The Wildwood Club came into 
existence through the efforts of two of Mr. 
George M. Pallman’sdaughters. The Alpha 
Club and the Beta, its counterpart, were 
formed by Mrs. John W. Thomas, who saw 
the great need of a place where young 
women could get food and rest, if need be a 
night’s lodging, at low prices. The Alpha 
Club occupies two floors of a large business 
block on Dearborn Street, near State, Hee 
Mrs. Thomas and her family live. The 
rooms are furnished attractively with choice 
bits of furniture, pictures, statuary and 
bric-a-brac. There are books, papers and 
magazines for every taste. Musical instru- 
ments abound. But nothing is more at- 
tractive than at the noon hour to see 500 
girls seated at the snow-white tables laden 
with healthful food, delicately cooked and 
elegantly served. At less than half its for- 
mer cost they now obtain their food in a 
place which they can call their own home 
and where many of them, after the work 
of the day is over, gather for instruction in 
such studies as they desire to pursue. 

All these clubs have this in common, that 
each seeks the welfare of its members, 
The dues aresmall. In some of them there 
are different classes of members; the asso- 
clate members from the more wealthy 
classes taking upon them by turn the bur- 
den of the oversight of the clubs and an 
honorary class paying ten dollars a year 
toward their support, thus making the 
burdens of the active members light. 

The Jane Club, which takes its name from 
Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House, is a 
sort of co-operative establishment in which 
about one hundred girls live together ata 
cost of three dollars a week. Membership is 
by election. The building occupied is a block 
of flats near the Hull House, and was se- 
lected by the managers of the Hull House, 
who have been closely connected with the 
club from the first. The girls manage their 
own affairs, choose their matron, purchase 
their own supplies, provide their own fur- 
niture, pay their own bills, For extras they 
assess themselves after full discussion and 
an intelligent vote. They have a charming 
home where they lead the independent and 
self-improving life they love so well and so 
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richly deserve. Other clubs will surely be 

organized, and each one will meet some 

pressing want. FRANKLIN. 
i 


THE BOY KING OF SPAIN. 


BY &, K, BRIDGMAN. 


As I write we can look out from our win- 
dow facing ‘the Concha,’’ a little harbor 
of the Bay of Biscay, and note a little ten- 
year-old boy, in a blue flannel sailor’s suit, 
playing on the beach. Above him a cloud- 
less sky, before him one of the most charm- 
ing harbors in Europe. On the mountains 
at its entrance, the lighthouse, watch- 
towers, bristling cannon, granite fortifica- 
tions, great walls along the precipitous 
side. Bebind the lad is a little Moorish 
bathhouse, elegantly finished, and in it are 
his grandmother, mother and two young 
sisters, all dressed in simple, modest style. 
Brilliant statesmen, soldiers in scarlet uni- 
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forms are around and, just a little way from 
shore, a pretty rowboat and a group of 
sailors in natty costume, with white oars 
in their hands, ready at any moment for 
service in case of any accident to the boy. 

Do you ask, Who is this child? He is 
the same little fellow whose face appears 
upon the postal stamps and upon the silver 
coin that I hold in my hand, whose photo- 
graph is in the shop windows of all the 
cities in Spain, who when born was gazed 
upon by representatives from all parts of 
the werld, ‘“‘from the papal Mexico and 
the French ambassador to the ministers of 
England, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia 
and the United States, even from the Span- 
ish countries of South America.”’ Cannon 
were fired, telegraphic dispatches were sent 
from the city of his birth, Madrid, all over 
the world. Flags were unfurled, the bells 
rang out wild peals of joy, great cities, all 
throughout the peninsula, were alive with 
rejoicing. And now, near my side is this 
same little fellow, born ‘‘ king of Spain,’ 
utterly unconscious that he is the most im- 
portant figure in this great country, upon 
whose shoulders is to be placed the respon- 
sibility of a great kingdom, rollicking about 
gathering seashells, like any Yankee boy 
on our South Shore. What will be his 
career, what good or evil he will accom- 
plish, how he may affect the country of 
Europe, is a problem that the next century 
alone can solve, 

For a little boy to be saluted with rever- 
ence by statesmen and courtiers, to be 
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watched by a nation, to have an army of 
10,000 march before him with military bands 
playing Long Live the King, is an honor no 
American lad has ever attained, but which 
seems to come naturally to Alphonso, the 
Spanish king. The royal family live in San 
Sebastian, in their palace near us, in the 
summer. Tomorrow they return to Madrid. 
Here we have met them twice and each 
time have received the cordial and gracious 
salutation of the queen and her retinue, 
We saw her in the piazza of her pretty Moor- 
ish bathhouse, chatting with one of her 
courtiers, as modest and quiet in attire 
and in bearing as any American lady tak- 
ing an outing. Without airs or preten- 
sion she saluted those who stood near in a 
simple and gracious manner, evidently win- 
ning the hearts of her subjects as she stole 
the hearts of her American admirers. 

And to what a kingdom is the child born! 
To be the successor of a long line of illus- 
trious kings, whose reign has changed the 
fate of millions, to administer wisely the 
affairs of a realm like Spain, to grant re- 
ligious liberty or to prevent free thought 
are responsibilities which almost appall one. 
Just now the nation is pitiably poor, and the 
war in Cuba is straining its finances to the 
utmost, and its choicest young men have 
been sent and are daily recruited for the 
war. At way stations all along the way 
great crowds gather to see the boys, many 
of them in their teens, start off, and the 
same pitiful sights.of embraces, tears, 
agony of fathers, mothers and sisters came 
before us as in the days of ’61-’64 in the 
United States. Said a Spaniard to us: ‘I 
met at the club last evening a boy who was 
to start for Cubatoday. He ought to have 
a nursemaid to go with him.”” The people 
are very sensitive and carefully watch the 
action of our country. Even the young 
girls in the American mission school at San 
Sebastian, with fire in their sharp eyes, say 
to the teacher in geography: ‘‘ You Ameri- 
cans want Cuba.’’ ‘‘No, we do not; our 
country is large enough already.’”’ ‘ Yes, 
but you don’t want Spain to own Cuba,” 
and then they burst out intoa patriotic song. 
To be on Spanish soil is to have our eyes 
opened as never before to great questions 
which may effect ‘‘ Our dear native Jand.”’ 

San Sebastian. 

eet Se VP eaten 

‘He that cometh to God’’—what shall I 
say of this privilege? The tameness of 
human language is disappointing when we 
attempt to describe it. Imagine a being so 
wonderfully endowed that the whole key- 
board of nature, Providence and the human 
heart lies under his hand and, smitten by 
his mystic fingers, gives forth the harmony 
which pleases him, and then invest him in 
your conceptions with an intensity of love 
which is not discouraged by the deepest 
moral degradation in its objects—imagine 
such a being and imagine him accessible to 
man and you imagine one to whom in their 
hour of need all the world, unless, indeed, 
the spell of some deadly fascination were 
laid upon them, would be resorting contin- 
ually for guidance, help and comfort. But 
this is noimagination. Itisareality. God 
is such a being.— Edward M. Goulburn. 

The admirable article entitled The Next 
Thing, which appeared in the Home Depart- 
ment Dec. 19, was written by Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick and inadvertently credited to 
her mother, Mrs, E. P. Terhune. This is the 
penalty of having two distinguished writers 
in the same household. 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayer, which we deem so easy, is, when it 
is real prayer, the passion of an effort, the 
wrestling of a life. 


In the mind of God, we may be assured, 
the conception of prayer is no fiction, what- 
ever man may think of it. It has, and God 
has determined that it should have, a posi- 
tive and an appreciable influence in direct- 
ing the course of a human life. It is, and 
God has purposed that it should be, a link 
of connection between human mind and di- 
vine mind, by which, through his infinite 
condescension, we may actually move his 
will, It is, and God has decreed that it 
should be, a power in the universe, as dis- 
tinct, as real, as natural, as uniform, as the 
power of gravitation or of light or of elec- 
tricity. A man may use it, as trustingly 
and as soberly as he would use either of 
these. It is as truly the dictate of good 
sense that a man should expect to achieve 
something by praying, as it is that he 
should expect to achieve something by a 
telescope or the mariner’s compass or the 
ecletric telegraph.—Austin Phelps. 





Soul of our souls, with boundless cheer 
Forever near, 
Our being’s breath and atmosphere, 
The world seems bleak 
Only when shelter in drear self we seek ; 
The joy of life is, man to thee may speak! 


Nor nursing each our own distress 

To thee we press; 
Prayer’s overflow drown selfishness: 

Soul within soul, 
One voice to thee our linked petitions roll; 
Healer of the world’s hurt, O make us 

whole! 
—Lucy Larcom, 





Praying is one of the most arduous exer- 
cises of the soul. True prayer is the high- 
est attainment of the human spirit. Com- 
ing into communion with God is the vastest 
enterprise on which a man can enter. To 
gather up all the energies of the soul and 
set them flowing Godward even for a mo- 
ment requires a concentration of attention, 
a culture of heart-life and a strength of will 
which are as rare as they are priceless. 
What praying man has not many a time 
felt the need of being taught how to pray? 
—C. E. Jefferson. 





Our Father, it is good to come to thee. 
Thou knowest all and yet it is a relief to 
pour out our bearts, full to the brim 
witb need and sorrow and confession. 
Wie come tbrougb Cbrist. De trod the 
patb of prayer before us and now inter= 
cedes for us at thy rigbt band. Teach 
us to pray. © Blessed Master, draw 
us aside into spmpatby witb tbyselt in 
tby ceaseless intercessions for tby 
cburcb and the world. Det it not be 
enough for thee to pray for us, dut pray 
inus. May thy prayers pass up tbrougb 
our lips. Deliver us from tbe iniquity 
of the beart wbhicb makes prayer a mock= 
ety. Keep us from giving tbee tbe ut=- 
terance of tbe lips or the posture of the 
body, witbout the consent of the ardent 
spirit. May we learn to live in God; to 
talk simply and naturally to bim as toa 
friend. Let our days be full of converse 
witb bim. Det tbe fountain of desire 
be ever rising in our beart. Map we 
pray witbout ceasing, in everptbing give 
tbanks and in notbing be anzious, 
Amen, 


9 January 1896 
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Mothers in Council. 


THE PROBLEM OF WHAT NOT TO DO. 

The beautiful picture of ‘‘a true mother”’ 
in The Congregationalist of Nov. 21 rouses in 
me a feeling of discouragement which almost 
amounts to despair. How could any mother 
be and do so much! To me it is not a ques- 
tion of love or of unselfish devotion, but 
rather one of actual physical incapacity. If 
this dear New England saint could answer 
questions, I wonder if, after all, she too might 
not recall times when the baby was waketul 
at night and she overslept in the morning, 
so beginning the day all wrong; if she did 
not often feel that it was her duty to stay at 
home and rest while some one else managed 
the sewing society; if nerves and temper did 
not occasionally gain the mastery; if ‘solid 
reading”’ did not sometimes prove beyond 
the grasp of a wearied mind. 

Speaking from experience, I can only say 
that mothers of young children surely de- 
serve much consideration in view of the 
difficulties against which they struggle. I 
believe that I am a woman of more than av- 
erage strength, endurance and cheerfulness, 
and the circumstances of my life are not un- 
usually hard, yet there are times when my 
courage almost fails in meeting the everyday 
necessities of life. The truth is that a young 
mother, to whom children have come rapidly 
and who has a young babe dependent upon 
her, has little reserve strength. In patience 
and wise self-management lie her only safety. 
Instead of setting up an arbitrary standard 
of excellence and driving herself up to it, 
with bitter self-scourging in case of failure, 
she should quietly take the measure of her 
own ability and arrange her work accord- 
ingly. 

Any considerate husband would prefer to 
forego his dessert rather than have his wife 
come to the table flushed and exhausted. It 
is better to buy even cheap ready-made cloth- 
ing for the children than to sew vitality and 
hervous energy into endless seams and trim- 
mings, It is actually best for baby to be left 
to the care of clumsy Bridget for an hour 
while mother gets a breath of the fresh air, 
which is so essential te his well-being as wel) 
as her own; and one hour of companionship 
with a refreshed and invigorated mamma will 
be more helpful to the older children than 
the most unfailing attendance of one who is 
fagged and spiritless. In brief, I believe I have 
Mark Hopkins’s authority for the paradox 
that the best mother is the one who takes the 
best care of herself. 

Tue MorHER or THREE. 





HOW TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN THE BIBLE. 

In seeking to get the children interested in 
the Bible three ‘‘don’ts” need to be kept in 
mind by the parents. Don’t require the child 
to read the Bible as an act of piety. You tell 
your boy that it is his duty to read a chapter a 
day and that the exercise will be pleasing in the 
sight of God. Butdutyis a word which a boy 
is slow to spell. Mothers who are impressed 
with the idea that reading a chapter a day is 
an act of piety always administer the Bible to 
their children as a dose of medicine. ‘‘ Read 
this, now, my son, it isn’t bad a bit’; and the 
boy swallows his chapter in Leviticus with a 
wry face and a disagreeable conviction that 
his mother got the “ better of him.’””’ And the 
next day, when the mother finds that the 
coaxing method will ne longer work, she 
must resort to commands or threats. 

Don’t require a child to read a chapter as a 
punishment. This ought to go without say- 
ing, but one of the most eminent teachers of 
boys I ever knew always gave a truant his 
choice betweenj{a whipping and committing 
to memory a part of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The novice in disobedience usually chose the 
sermon, but when he got through he solemnly 
resolved that, if the alternative was éver of- 





fered again, he would choose the whipping. 
There are middle-aged men, who spent their | 


boyhood days at this school, to whom the 
Sermon on the Mount is but a bitter memory. 

Don’t misuse the Bible in the presence of 
yourchildren. The funereal tone so often used 
at family prayers has turned many a child 
from the Book. Then there is the pious 
mother, who puts on a clean white apron Sun- 
day afternoon and sits down with the big 
family Bible in her lap for a comfortable nap. 
What boy wants to read a book so dull that 
even his mother goes to sleep over it? 

With these dont’s pigeon-holed in the mind 
the way is open for a few simple suggestions. 
At that period of the child’s life when read- 
ing is a novelty—when spelling out words of 
two syllables is an hourly delight—get him a 
Bible. I mean a brand new Bible—a nicely 
bound, well-printed volume, with type a child 
can bear to read, and with paper strong 
enough to bear handling. As you value his 
soul don’t impose on him a musty old volume, 
the property of your grandmotber, fished out 
of the garret with economical intent. When 
you have bought his Bible (it is better to take 
him along with you and let him buy it out of 
his own purse) write his name in it, the date 
of his birth and every date of interest in his 
life. This will help him to realize that it is 
his book and will prepare the way for the 
truth, which should be early taught, that the 
message in the Book is a personal one. 

This new Bible should have a place pro- 
vided for it and should be kept in its place, 
and it should be brought to family prayers 
every morning by the child himself. Let the 
morning lesson be chosen with reference to the 
young reader, who should now join in the 
alternative reading. It is hot necessary, how- 
ever, that you should always select a passage 
that the child will understand. Children 
enjoy many of the Psalms, though they can- 
not comprehend them, just as some of us older 
people enjoy bigh class musi¢ which we can- 
not understand. There are passages which 
we can read with our hearts when we cannot 
read them with our heads; stich passages you 
can always choose with safety, for your child’s 
heart is as big as yours. 

But if children are to have an abiding inter- 
est in the Book they must read it elsewhere 
than at family prayers. For this personal 
reading preparation is necessary. Just as 
soon as a child is able to listen to a simple 
story he should be told the simple stories of 
the Bible. Tell them over and over until he 
can tell them himself. Then when he is ready 
to read his Bible turn for his first lesson to 
the narrative with which he is most familiar. 
Let him discover for himself that it is the 
very story you have been telling him. Often 
this simple discovery will of itself bind the 
heart of the child to the Book. When he has 
gone thus far your work is largely done. Let 
him go on with tbe stories, choosing them for 
himself under your eye, and do not be in a 
hurry to start him on another line; he can 
safely confine bimself to the narrative por- 
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tions of the book until he is old enough to ex- 
plore beyond them for himself. 
Rev. E. L. PEt. 


A COMMON NEED. 

From a private letter we glean a request 
which is frequently made by mothers, showing 
a general desire for material of this characte) : 

I was glad of the list of books for children 
under ten in The Congregationalist of Dec, 5 
I am beginning to look up such things tu: 
my small daughters. I wonder if there is 
such a thing as a list of Sunday books, games 
and toys for quite little children, five and 
under? Mrs. Colton’s Sunday O:cupatious 
have been too advanced for us so far. 

Jj. H. M S. 


EDUCATIVE LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 

A writer in Harper’s Bazar deprecates the 
practice of reading many fairy stories to chil- 
dren and suggests instead such books as 
Abby Sage Richardson’s History of Our Coun- 
try, or Charles Carleton Coffin’s Story of Lib- 
erty, containing interesting historical inci- 
dents. The wise mother says: ‘‘My theory is 
that a child’s mind must be filled with some- 
thing and that it is wiser and kinder to stock 
it with what will be of service to him here- 
after than with useless material;’’ and she 
adds: “Then if my boy wants something 
wonderful and fairylike in the way of stories 
I turn him to the tales from Greek mythology. 
Where will you find anything more fascinat- 
ingly marvelous to the youthful mind than 
the accounts of Niobe and Leda, Io and Pro- 
metheus, Daphne, Medusa, Tantalus, etc., as 
found in Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece?”’ 
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Pure 
>;Cream 


of tartar—not a particle of 
alum, ammonia or any 
adulteration—in 
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One reason why Cleve- 
land’s is the best that 
money can buy. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
New York, 
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The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has ted to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
ey used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, | 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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So much interest 
has been shown in 
the remarkable 
story of Pomiuk, the 
Eskimo boy, printed 
in the Corner of Nov. 
28, that I give you 
this week later 
news which I have 
received about him. 
You remember tbat 
on the receipt of the 
letter from Dr, Gren- 
fell, of tha Deep Sea 
Mission, telling of 
the finding of Po- 
miuk, I wrote him 
immediately, send- 
ing the letter to care 
of Job Brothers, the 
famous merchants at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. They evidently 
had a chance to forward it at once, perhaps 
by some vessel going to the coast for ‘‘ dry 
fish,’’ and I was surprised by an early reply 
from him. 


S. 8S. Sir DonaLp, ANCHORED IN BATTLE 
HarBour, LABRADOR, Nov. 6, 1895. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your letter of Oct. 10 has 
reached me already. A stray chance put it 
into my hand today, just as 1 am leaving for 
the Straits of Belle Isle. I send answer by 
the last vessel from thecoast. . . . Our Heav- 
enly Father has opened out a work for us 
here, most thrilling in interest to us who are 
engaged in it, and above all has allowed us to 
see fruit in the winning of souls for his king- 
dom on this dreary shore. 

Now about the lad. Thank God, he is bet- 
ter. We had to operate on him again at In- 
dian Harbour and keep the little fellow for 
some days in a hot bath with antiseptics, for 
we were afraid he was going to die from pent- 
up matter. But we managed to borrow a 
huge iron pot, used for barking nets, and kept 
up @ lot of hot water and kept him under it 
for many hours atatime. The poor little fel- 
low was so patient and it did him worlds of 
good, for after it he always rested well. It 
eased him also of a nasty cough which used 
to wrack him. On Oct. 20 we took all our pa- 
tients and all necessary gear from Indiau 
Harbourto Burnt Wood Cove, near Rigolette, 
in Hamilton Inlet, where we have fitted up a 
small house for a hospital. My colleague, 
Dr. Robinson, is living on the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post, and the little building close by 
is in charge of a very nice, clean Eskimo 
(Manasseh) and his wife. We have now three 
Eskimo in-patients there, Benjamin, Salomon 
(with a badly broken arm, pierced by a bul- 
let—we fear we may not save it)—and Pomiuk. 

I was dreadfully sad to say good-by to them. 
Pomiuk was very happy, among nice Christian 
people, talking his own tongue, well cared for 
and fed, the doctor seeing bim at least once a 
day. He knows enough now, I think, about 
his Saviour to be baptized. Once or twice on 
the Sir Donald, when he felt better and I was 
getting him to sleep, he said some prayers of 
his own accord. A Moravian brother, who 
got stranded with us at Rigolette in the fall 
aod must stay there until the ice makes and 
allows him to drive back to Hopedale with 
dogs, has undertaken to instruct him farther, 
so that before he leaves, if possible, the child 
will be baptized and receive a new name. 
The boy will be glad to hear from you, and I 
am leaving him a letter about your letter to 
go down the coast by the first dog and mail. 

Joe Lucy I saw at Ailik. Yes, he is a good 
man. Thank God, among the humble dwell- 
ers On the coast Christ has now some devoted 
servauts, true as steel, some you would love 
deeply... . I wish it had been in my power 
to take others, hut I could not; my hands 
were too full and my cabins all occupied. 
But if you had seen this poor boy as I did, in 
tilth and vermin, covered over with congealed 
matt+r, you would praise God for being al- 
lowed to help one. Dr. Robinson goes spe- 
cially to the North this winter. We have ar- 
ranged for fast dog-teams all along the coast. 
I have to go and lecture this winterin Canada 
to raise means to keep the work going, but 
each year since I began three years ago I 
promised myself to stay all the year round, 
and next year I hopetodoso.... 

Yours in his service, W. T. GRENFELL. 
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Joe Lucy, I ought to explain, is an Es- 
kimo whom I got acquainted with at Chi- 
cago (and whose kayak I paddled in the 
Eskimo Village lagoon, although to his 
great fear that I should “capsize, get 
wet!’’), and I wondered whether he had 
reached his home. He and Charlotte, his 
wife, lived at Ailik, about seven hours, 
they told me, by dog sledge from Hopedale, 
the Moravian station, and they were Chris- 
tian converts, I find from the doctor's re- 
ports in the Newfoundland papers that the 
‘*stranded”’ missionary was the ‘ house- 
father”? from Hopedale, who had gone to 
Indian Harbor hospital to take care of Salo- 
mon, the wounded man, one of his people. 
It would seem that this, too, was providen- 
tial, so that he might teach Pomiuk in his 
own language. From these same papers I 
copy other notes which will interest you. 
One is about the boy’s hot bath when the 
surgeon was summoned back to the shore 
hospital by the message—received fortu- 
nately before he had left the coast—* the 
little prince is very ill.’’ 


The sister informed me all our large water 
boilers leaked, so we had to devise some way 
to get hot water. The merchant here, Mr. 
Smith, kindly volunteered the loan of his 
barking-pot, a loan I gladly accepted, and 
twelve strong men slung this over a young 
tree and marched it up near the house to the 
hospital. We filled it with water and fenced 
it around with wood from the wind; we lita 
huge fire below it and ef it going all night 
and all next day. The child has greatly ben- 
efited by his prolonged immersion. 


The next extract, as you see, refers to an 
earlier time before he had left the steamer. 


. . « We obtained some dry reindeer meat for 
Pomiuk here. His appetite was improving 
with his health. He has no pain now, except 
when he is dressed, and at present heis asleep 
by my side on the cabinet side with his legs 
both slung by bandages to picture rings in the 
deck. He has not lain on his back certainly 
for two years and several months he spent on 
his hands and knees, being unable to lie 
down. Brother Schmidt of Okkak has given 
him a melodian or concertina, and on this he 
is generally working out “God save the 
Queen,” or some tune he has heard. 

The little prince is quietly atone on my 
bearskin. He is so much better, butis easily 
frightened. He saw a poor girl the other day 
have five teeth out at one sitting, and she 
cried a great deal; since that he has tried to 
be braver when we dress him. I’ve been 
ee him a little counting, my cartridge 
belt making an excellent educator. He gets 
as far as five times five are twenty-five. He 
still retains his love for “ivik,” i. e., walrus. 
I am glad to say that ‘ bake-apples ” (berries) 
from the hills, which settlers when on board 
bring to him, share his affections now. 


And now I have another letter from Dr. 
Grenfell, who has arrived at Halifax, on his 
way to England via New York. 
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..- Nonews from Pomiuk since I wrote 
you. I shall get some by first dog-mail, but 
that won’t be till next May... . Mr. Schmidt, 
a Moravian missionary, gave the boy a con- 
certina and he used to love to follow the 
hymns as we sang. I never saw a boy quicker 
at playing from the ear. (All Eskimos are 
musical.) He manages ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” and others, but especially ‘‘ Over Jor- 
dan ” from the Christian Choir. He just loved 
that and I had it in Eskimo, translated by 
Mr. Schmidt. The chorus goes: 

Takpanéle, takpanéle, Up in heaven, up in 

Merngotorvikangilak heaven, 

Siorniorvikarane There will be no sorrow 

Takpanéle, takpanéle there, 

Pillorik pagut illa There will be no parting 

S>rairata. there 

Up in heaven, up in 
heaven, 

We shall be happy to- 
gether there, 

Forever. 


You ask about Pomiuk’s keep. Be assured 
he won’t be allowed to want... . Several 
churches have taken a cot tq endow in one of 
the mission hospitals. Your charch might 
like to have acot in Indian Harbor hospital 
and call it by some name. The mission is un- 
sectarian. It so happens that the doctor at 
that hospital these last two years is a Congre- 
gationalist—Dr. Willway. 


I have more letters but no more room. 
Yes, our Corner church will take one cot, 
and perhaps call it the Corner Cot! I have 
already received about twenty-five dollars, 
and I know others will want the privilege 
of helping that dear boy, whom God has so 
loved as to seek out and to save on that 
wild and desolate coast. The picture was 
taken by Dr. Grenfell as the boy lay on deck 
with the polar bear skin over him. | I will 
have the same photograph put on a teceipt 
and send it to any contributor who incloses 
astamp. If any of the children are stamp 
collectors, I will add Newfoundland stamps 
which have come in my correspondence— 
let them tell what ones they have now. I 
wrote Pomiuk a letter and sent it to Que- 
bec to go by the komatik-mail. I hope he 
will get it next spring. May God spare his 
life and give him a happy winter! 


Mr. Mee) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 

The Dog-teams of the North. Dr. Willway of 
the Deep Sea Mission gives in the London 
magazine of the society the narrative of his 
last winter’s trip of ‘twelve hundred miles 
on the Labrador with komatik and dogs ”’: 


We left Cartwright for Rigolette behind a 
splendid team of fourteen dogs. This was ray 
first experience with an Eskimo driver. It 
was exceedingly interesting to watch the 
manner of his driving. Sitting in front, with 
a twenty to thirty-foot whip beside him, he is 
constantly talking to the dogs as they trot 
along, seldom urging them beyond a trot un- 
less we strike exceptionally good going. 
Every dog knows his voice and he knows the 
name of each, calling to one and another as 
occasion may require. I may say that each 
- has a separate trace, connected with a 
light skin harness. Each trace is of different 
length, so the dogs can on occasion trail one 
behind the other, or, where the ground is 
open, spread out likeafan. ... You see that 
slack trace? Listen as Adam hurls whole 
volumes of Eskimo objurgations at the of- 
fender; but the dog is obstinate, so Adam un- 
coils the whip and, either getting off or sit- 
ting well forward and hauling in some of the 
trace, he brings his hand forward with a 
quick half turn of the wrist. Crack! That 
dog must have thought an earthquake struck 
him by the way he jamped. Now the whip is 
coiled up again and the dog is careful to keep 
his trace well strained. With a good team 
such as ours, the whip is seldom needed, un- 
less the dogs fall to fighting—a performance 
they are remarkably fond of, fully justifying 
Dr. Watts’s opinion of canine character. The 
whip is made of strips of tough sealskin, sewn 
together and tapering from the butt to the 
lash; finally, the butt is lashed firmly to a 
stout handle of wood, some eight or ten inches 
long. .. . I did manage to hit a dog once and 
I think I was as surprised as the dog was! 
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How the Dogs Plow. Dr. Grenfell’s report in 
the same magazine describes his visit, last 
July, to the Hudson’s Bay post at Northwest 
River, far up Melville Bay, so far in the inte- 
rior as to have a short but civilized summer: 


A steamer seldom, if ever, comes up to this 
place, and our arrival was an important event. 
Soon we were ashore, looking at the gardens 
and houses. There were plenty of potatoes, 
rhubarband turnips, while mignonette, chrys- 
anthemums, sunflowers and other familiar 
plants were growing in the sun. The tem- 
perature in the vessel was seventy degrees in 
the shade at midday. Mr. Cotter, the agent, 
had manfully attempted to plow his pre- 
serves, employing the dogs tied in with seal- 
skin traces for that purpose. One man had to 
march solemnly in front dragging a seal’s 
pea wd to entice the dogs, while another had 
to shove and guide the plow. 


Why Mot Use Reindeer? Dr. Grenfell strongly 
favors a substitute for the dogs: 


It does seem a thousand pities the horrible 
dogs are not discarded in favor of domesti- 
cated deer. Sir John Schutz, Governor of 
Winnipeg, is making strenuous efforts to in- 
troduce their use iu sleighs. He writes that 
a herd of two hundred kept in the State have 
increased in captivity to three hundred, and 
are to be parceled out in lots of about twenty 
for experimental purposes. The dirt, the 
smell, the danger, the noise, and the great 
difficulty of feeding the dogs would all be ob- 
viated. These deer are clean, sweet, gentle 
quiet, feeding on the universally distributed 
moss, and. being larger and stronger, could 
travel much farther in a day. Also settlers 
would then be able to grow vegetables and 
keep sheep or hens, which now can only be 
done where the dogs permit. 

The Experiment in Alaska. The Governor of 
Alaska reports that there are nine hundred 
domesticated reindeer in that territory in 
successful use. At the last meeting of the 
American Missionary Association, Mr. Lopp, 
missionary from Cape Prince of Wales, said 
in his address: 

In addition to training these Eskimos to 
read and write, we are now trainirg a few of 
them to herd the domestic reindeer which 
have been introduced from Siberia through 
the general agent of education, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson. In the fal! of 1894 the Government 
gave our mission 100 reindeer, and five of our 
school boys have herded those reindeer dur- 
ing the last year and they have been very suc- 
cessful. The herd now numbers 171, and the 
boys think a great deal of the deer and are 
hoping that the herd will increase. 

What a royal team Santa Claus must have 
to drive on Christmas Eve in that country! 

L. H. M. 


Y. P. 8. 0. B 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Jce.*. 19-25. Secrets of Strong Lives. 
Luke 7: 19-28. 

“What is the secret of your life?’ asked 
some one once of Charles Kingsley. ‘Tell 
me that I may make mine noble also.’”’ His 
only reply was, “I had afriend.’”’ Who that 
friend was is perfectly plain to the reader of 
the delightful biography of the noble English 
preacher and writer, and Kingsley was not 
the only man in public life who was able to 
do his work far better because of another life 
that stood close to his. Indeed, the first se- 
cret of a strong life is dependence upon a 
stronger. Go back to the first century of this 
era and whe of all its prominent figures im- 
presses us as on the whole the strongest man 
of his time? Undoubtedly the apostle Paul. 
But behind Paul was Christ, and back even 
of the strong Son of God was God himself. 

Human friendship is a mighty tonic to those 
who have entered at all into the richness of 
the experience, and he is to be pitied who has 
not some one to whom to go when oppressed 
with a sense of weakness and ignorance. But 
the ground of all human friendship is the di- 
vine life, and we should not receive much of 
enduring value from those whom we love un- 
less they were being replea. ted by a source 
higher than themselves. 

But it is almost equally necessary, also, to 
ally ourselves with weaker lives than ours. 
We do not become healthy and vigorous in 
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body if we eat but do not exercise, and we 
shall never become spiritual giants if our lot 
is cast altogether with those who are truer 
and nobler than ourselves. That is one rea- 
son why there are so many weak and heipless 
and needy persons in the world. We, who 
may count ourselves strong, need them as 
much as they need us. Think how a little 
baby coming into a home brings out uoknown 
strength and hitherto hidden beauty of char- 
acter in the mother who broods over it. Re- 
member how a crippled child, introduced into 
a circle of romping, thoughtless school chil- 
dren, becomes sometimes a blessing to them 
as they take it under their protection. It 
would be a hard, rough world if there were 
not some delicate flowers to need careful 
tending, some bruised and broken lives that 
need to be enfolded in strong, protecting 
arms. Perhaps, from one point of view, it is 
the sickness and feebleness and need that are 
rife in the world today that keeps it from go- 
ing back into barbarism and from having its 
heart eaten out by selfish luxury. 

These two simple suggestions then are 
offered: Ally your life with some onestronger, 
with the strongest, even with the Christ of 
God, then tie it to somebody weaker. Grow 
strong by communion with God and by serv- 
ice of your fellowmen. 

Parallel verses: 1 Sam. 18: 1; Ps. 121: 1; 
Matt. 25: 35; John 4: 32; Col. 1: 11; 2 Peter 
1: 4. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


The support of a baby in a foundling asylum until 
he shall be adopted has been assumed by a junior 
society in St. Louis. 

Twenty-five Italians ‘from a Boston mission vis- 
ited a Chelsea society arid took charge of part of 
the meeting in their own language. A society will 
probably be organized in the miss‘on. 

A souvenir representing a lily, bearing the name 
and station of a missionary and a fact connected 
with his work, was given each member at a mission- 
ary social of a junior society in Washington, D.C, 

A Philadelphia society, with a membership of 215, 
has an average attendance of 500 at its meetings. 
—In the First Church, Snohomish, Wn., the pas- 
tor has formed a prayer circle made up of members 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor Prayer Chain. 

Two evangelists have been secured by Montana 
societies to carry on meetings in the leading towns 
of the State in co-operation with the pastors and 
societies.——New Mexico, now has a prisoners’ so- 
ciety in the penitentiary at Santa Fé. Ic started 
with twelve active and six associate members. 

A ministerial educational fund has been started 
by the Texas societies among the Disciples. During 
the past year $1,500 was pledged for the purpose, 
and seventeen young men have thus been assisted 
in studying for the ministry. As the money is paid 
out in loans the amount bids fair to grow from year 
to year. 

A Wisconsin society bas a committee of one, 
whose especial work it is to give cheer and help to 
the old people at the church services and in their 
homes.—Fort Wingate, New Mexico, where there 
have been no religious services on Sunday, now has 
Christian Endeavor meetings attended by fifty of 
the soldiers. 

Among the Friends the Endeavorers numberabout 
one-fifth of the entire membership of the denomi- 
nation. During the past year those in California 
and Ohio gave for missions $1 each, on the average, 
and those in Canada $1.50, while fifteen that are now 
engaged in foreign work are partly or wholly sup- 
ported by those remaining at home. 

At Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, Eng., in or- 
der to assist the Sunday school committee in look- 
ing up absentees, the residence of each active mem- 
ber of the society is marked on a large map of the 
city and any case to be investigated is assigned to 
some member that lives near, thus insuring the 
greatest economy of time. 

The prisoners in the Pittsfield jail were so inter- 
ested in the meetings held there during the Massa- 
chusetts convention that they have asked for others 
of a like nature, and the local union has appointed 
an evangelistic committee which arranges fer a 
monthly service. The good citizenship committee 
of the anion undertakes to look after the prisoners 
after they are discharged, a work that the county 
commissioners of Berkshire County have suggested 
that the Endeavorers should take up. 
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A Good is one of the.best books 
Almanac to have in the house 


for reference. 
The 


Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c,) 


to users of SUDLight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


Contents. AComplete Almanac, Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ment, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 830). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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The most important 
part of a meal is salt. Leave 
it out entirely and see if it 
isn’t. Get good salt—get the 
best — get Bradley’s 


Yorkshire 
Salt 


It is the only salt free from lime and 
dirt, and that will not harden, Next 
time you order salt say you want it— 
say so and stick to it. Send us your 
name on a postal for a sample bag free, 

We make all kinds and grades of salt. Whatever 


price you pay, see that you get Bradley's —it will 
the best salt made for the money. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


49 Jay St., New York, 4 Commercial St,, Boston, 
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The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowel his signature and 
endorsem: nt to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 




























The Charm that Attracts 
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brilliancy. With 


SILVER RO - G ON 
E CG I ps POLISH 
this brilliancy is reproduced just as = 
— from the hands of the sil- “ 
— pois} Everywhere. 
Grocers, or postpaid, 15c. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON Co, 
72 Jobn St., New York 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 19. Luke 3: 15-22. 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


From the Mount of Olives one may look 
down on the Dead Sea and the plain to the 
north of it. The descent, over barren hills, 
is nearly 4,000 feet. To the east of the valley 
is a green, serpentine line which marks the 
course of the Jordan. On the west side, near- 
est to Jerusalem, in John’s time stood Jeri- 
cho, with Herod’s splendid summer palace. 
The journey from Jerusalem to Jericho can 
be made in five hours. 

That wide plain was the scene of John’s 
preaching. A considerable part of it was 
then occupied by groves of olives and palms, 
in the midst of which were villas. Now it is 
barren, sandy, desolate, dotted with thorn 
bushes. Green thickets line the river banks, 
with poplar and tarfa trees. On the higher 
land grass grows among the stones, which 
dries when the rains have ceased. When it 
is set on fire, scorpions and vipers crawl 
down to hide themselves in the thickets by 
the river. 

Jobn began to preach unheralded. But he 
proclaimed that the wrath of God was coming 
on the Jewish nation for its sins, and soon 
all classes, startled and interested, began to 
come and hear him. He preached repentance, 
declaring that that only would save the na- 
tion from destruction. He told them that 
their one hope lay in their experiencing such 
sorrow for sin as would lead them to renounce 
it and lead righteous lives. Pharisees and 
Sadducees came down from Jerusalem, the 
one class interested in their theological dis- 
putes, the other in holding on to their reli- 
gious and political offices. John pointed to 
the vipers wriggling down to the Jordan, 
fleeing from the burning grass, and said to 
these wrangling Jews, “‘ Ye offspring of vipers, 
who warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?’’ But they came; and he told them 
they could not rely on their inheritance as 
Jews to save them, but must themselves 
bring forth in their lives fruits worthy of re- 
pentance. Tax gatherers, soldiers and others 
came, all asking what they should do to show 
their repentance. He advised them to help 
those more needy than themselves, to be hon- 
est, to be courteous and kind in their treat- 
ment of others and to be content with their 
wages. 

But the people were not satisfied with this 
preaching, nor was John either. He told 
them that neither his baptism nor his teach- 
ing would accomplish the reformation that 
would save the nation; but that, besides all 
that he said and did, he was preparing the 
way for another messenger who would estab- 
lish among them the new kingdom which he 
declared wasathand. They wondered if John 
was not the promised Messiah. Hetold them 
frankly that he was not, but that the Messiah, 
or Christ, was soon coming, was already among 
them, though he did not know him yet. He 
declared that while his baptism was with 
water, the coming One would baptize them 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire. The sym- 
bol which John used to signify cleansing from 
sin dwindled into insignificance beside the 
fire of holy love which would consume sin 
and fill the obedient life of the believer with 
a new spirit from God. 

John announced also that the coming One 
would choose his,followers according to their 
character. The world was to be his threshing 
floor. He would:tbring a winnowing fan in 
his hand—his power of discerning and his 
authority for selecting good characters from 
bad, the truly repentant from the hypocrites, 
according to the tests which John had already 
applied in his preaching. All men are wheat 
or chaff. The Christ knows the wheat and 
will garner it. He knows the chaff and will 
destroy it. 
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This, then, was the summary of the great 
herald’s ministry. It rectified men’s mis- 
takes. It pointed out their sins. It sum- 
soned them to repentance and showed how 
repentance was wrought by deeds. It called 
on men to make public declaration of repent- 
ance by presenting themselves for baptism, 
and it promised to them the speedy advent of 
the Christ who would test their repentance, 
and, ifit proved genuine, would give them a 
new life and admit them into his new king- 
dom; while those who did not repent, or 
whose repentance proved false, he would de- 
stroy. This preparatory gospel has been 
rounded out by Christ’s life and teaching and 
death and resurrection and ascension—the 
gospel in its fullness which we are called to 
preach. 

The purpose of John’s preaching was to in- 
troduce Christ to his nation, and the manner 
of John’s disappearance from life, though it 
occurred some time later, Luke here states 
in a single sentence. The consummation of 
John’s career is presented in the baptism of 
Jesus. 

The tidings of the stirring words spoken 
near the Jordan spread far and wide through 
Palestine. They were discussed in shops and 
homes, on the streets and in the synagogues. 
They roused young Jews to new hopes, and 
to learn more of the wonderful preacher who 
many thought might be the Christ. The tid- 
ings reached Nazareth and, probably with a 
company of young men, the carpenter Jesus 
threw aside his tools, made his way over the 
hills and down to the Jordan valley. How he 
was moved by the preacher, by the sense of sin 
that filled the multitude and by the hope that 
kindled in them as they were baptized to 
enter the new society which had been an- 
nounced to them, cannet-be known. Not be- 
cause of his sin did Jesus determine to accept 
this symbolic cleansing, for he was sinless, 
but because he would enter, with his nation, 
into the new era which he came to establish. 
So he, too, with the others, came to the 
prophet to be baptized. They were cousins. 
Whether or not they had ever met before is 
not stated. But the recognition was instant 
and complete. Spirit met spirit, and the last 
prophet of the old dispensation knew that his 
successor, the first prophet of the new, was 
before him. It was by the command of Jesus 
that John baptized him, and the two men, in 
that supreme crisis in the life of one of them, 
in that crisis in the history of the world, had 
testimony as clear to their exalted minds as 
could be given to the senses of vision and 
hearing that the God of Israel was calling the 
young carpenter of Nazareth to the mission 
which prophets had foretold, not only to the 
nation, but tothe world. They heard a voice 
in the skies proclaiming Jesus as the Son of 
God. They saw a halo, in form like a dove, 
descend and brood over the young man’s 
head. The kingdom prophesied had received 
its king. The new era had begun. By am un- 
mistakable call Jesus was summoned to his 
great mission, and a new life opened to him. 

The baptism in the Jordan was the gateway 
through which he was ushered into his public 
work. From that hour he appears to be im- 
pelled by the Holy Spirit to the mighty deeds 
and thrilling words which have wrought 
such supreme changes among men. He went 
into the wilderness impelled by the Holy 
Spirit (chap. 4:1]. He returned from the wil- 
derness to teach men in the power of the 
Spirit [chap. 4: 14,15]. He wrought miracies 
by the power of the Spirit (Matt. 12: 28]. He 
bestowed on his disciples, after his resurrec- 
tion, the Holy Spirit, and bade them wait for 
the baptism of the Spirit, and said that the 
Spirit should remain with his disciples for- 
ever. 

So the ministry begun that day is continued 
by us, the power being given to us in meas- 
ure which was given to him without measure; 
and it will go on with increasing triumphs 
till the world shall have been conquered to 
himself, 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 12-18. Expecting Results from 
Prayer. Jer. 29: 11-13; Luke 11: 5-13. 
-What conditions does God require? Why may 
we claim his promises? What does God most de- 
light to give? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE UNKNOWN FUTURE. 

At the threshold of 1896 we find any at- 
tempt to forecast the progress of the kingdom 
in missionary lands introduces us into such a 
maze of contempor events that we are 
appalled before the social and political prob- 
lems with which the cause of missions is in-. 
separably involved. In Turkey, it is almost 
needless to say, the situation is critical in 
the extreme, the only ray of light in the dark- 
ness of crime and suffering being the faith 
and heroism of our missionaries and their 
loyal adherents. Only less uncertain is the 
position of Christianity in China, which has 
seen such brutal massacres of missionaries 
during the past year, to which Rev. Henry 
Kingman referred in our issue last week, 
and in Madagascar under its new rulers; 
while in self-confident Japan the religious 
problem is still far from its solution. Seuth 
America is in its usual state of unrest and 
cannot hope for relief of its spiritual desti- 
tution until a more liberal and enlightened 
spirit takes possession of its governments. 
Since the war has ended the prospect for mis- 
sions in Korea has been brightening and new 
centers are being-occupied by the small force 
of workers on the ground, while even in Tibet 
the outlook is more cheering as negotiations 
between Great Britain and Tibet give hope 
for an open door in the near future. In 
Uganda, now under British control, Christian 
instruction and preaching are demanded with 
increasing eagerness, and Siam offers an un- 
usually favorable field for evangelistic work. 

Missionary enterprise in the homeland is not 
without serious perplexities and uncertain- 
ties, but the mission boards are trying to hold 
their own, though lacking sufficient support 
from the churches. In this rapid survey perr 
haps we have dwelt too much upon the dim 
uncertainties of the situation. There are 
many other signs of the times which confirm 
us in the belief that the missionary outlook, 
however dark and lowering the clouds may 
appear in the immediate horizon, is bright— 
bright as the promises of God. It is well 
now and then to have the broad facts of the 
status of Protestant foreign missions placed 
before us, and now we are able to turn for our 
encouragement to a missionary plant embrac- 
ing throughout the world 5,055 stations, 17,- 
813 out-stations, with 11,574 missionaries, 70,- 
033 native laborers and 1,157,668 communi- 
cants, at a total cost of $14,441,807. 

SHEATS LAW NOT ENFORCED. 


Our readers will recall the decision of the 
A.M. A. to test the constitutionality of the 
Sheats act by continuing the instruction of 
white and colored youth in the normal school 
at Orange Park, Fla. At latest accounts, 
however, no arrests had been made. The 
principal of the institution writes that he 
understands there is no money to carry on 
the case and it will probably have to wait 
until the April term. ‘The county sheriff 
called on him to make some inquiries, which 
he did politely and respectfully, assuring Mr. 
Rowlee that if compelled to serve papers of 
arrest it should be done in a gentlemanly 
manner. It is currently reported that the 
legislature made no appropriation to enforce 
the act and that Mr. Sheats has given out 
word that he has done all he could in the case 
and must now lay further responsibility upon 
the local county authorities. It is also said, 
however, that the new law is not popular 
with the people of eastera Florida, and it is 
not improbable that funds will not be for:b- 
coming to prosecute a suit against the scbool. 

Rev. J. W. Harding, formerly of Long- 
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meadow, Mass., now in Florida, in a long 
letter to The Springfield Republican, describes 
interestingly a recent visit to the Orange 
Park School. He says: “On entering the 
main assembly-room there is everything to 
impress one not only with the high standard 
of the teaching, but with the exemplary order 
and good behavior of the pupils. The colored 
pupils sit apart from the white, there being 
only nine of the latter. Several who attended 
last year have been kept out because of the 
Sheats Law, but not from any dissatisfaction 
with the school on the part of their parents.” 
One or two Northerners, however, are 
strongly opposed to the school, one of them 
being a Massachusetts man who is in close 
communication with Mr. Sheats and whom 
the A. M. A. authorities have reason to know 
is acting as a general spy over the institution. 

The correspondent of The Republican, after 
showing that the ncrmal scope of the Orange 
Park School makes it very helpful to the 
superintendent of public education in pro- 
viding competent Negro teachers, calls atten- 
tion to the illogical position of Mr. Sheats 
in his recent biennial report. In this docu- 
ment he says, respecting the summer schools 
or normal institutes: ‘‘ In counties where the 
number of Negro teachers was too small to 
give them a separate institute, they were en- 
couraged to attend the institutes for the 
whites and to occupy the part of the building 
assigned to them, which they cheerfully did 
at every place.’’ When asked whether his 
bill, which explicitly forbids white and Negro 
youth being taught in the same building and 
by the same teachers, will put an end to this 
practice, he replies: ‘‘ Nothing in the law will 
prevent in the future as in the past, all being 
done that we are able to do for the better 
preparation of colored teachers for their 
responsible position. Separate institutes and 
summer schools or mixed ones, as the cir- 
cumstances may dictate, will be established 
as before. It is the mixing of minors in 
schools that we fight.” Mr. Sheats should be 
informed that a large proportion of the Negro 
students in the Orange Park School are not 
minors and are preparing to become teachers. 

PEN AND SCISSORS. 

We welcome the American Board Almanac 
of Missions for 1896 as an old and valued 
friend. It is as attractively printed as ever 
and even more indispensable as a reference 
book, since its general missionary statistics 
are much fuller than last year. 


We are sorry to learn that the Moravian 
Church reports a deficiency in the missionary 
treasury amounting to $28,725. The causes 
are a falling off of income, mainly in the 
shape of legacies, and an increase in the ex- 
penditure of several fields. Thisis due largely 
to healthy growth and necessary extension 
in such fields in South and Central Africa 
and Dutch Guiana in South America. 


A Pittsfield C. E. Society has originated a 
unique plan for a missionary meeting. The 
exercises were to be modeled after the pro- 
ceedings of a court, in which twelve jurymen 
should consider the question which of three 
factors, evangelistic, medical missions or the 
printing press, accomplishes the best results 
in India. A judge was to preside and each 
factor to be represented by two lawyers. 
Here is a suggestion worth noting. 


After five years of arduous missionary toil 
in Uganda Rev. G. K. Baskerville and Mr. 
G. L. Pilkington have been warmly welcomed 
by the Church Missionary Society on their 
return to England. The missionaries report 
that Uganda is perfectly quiet and peaceful, 
with no sign of trouble in any part of the 
country. Statements of the most gratifying 
kind were given of the eagerness of the na- 
tives both to receive and also to carry the 
message of the gospel to neighbering tribes. 

In a letter from Aniwa, New Hebrides, pub- 
lished in an English journal, Dr. Paton says: 
‘You will be glad to hear that the savage- 
looking chief who said,‘ Me die for mission- 
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ary: me too much lke a missionary teach a 
me,’ now has a missionary. I gave $2,500 
from my book to pay the passage of himself 


and wife and give him an outfit. He is an 
able young medical man who also took the 
course of study for the ministry and, with an 
assistant, is now organizing a hospital on his 
island and has already accomplished wonder- 
ful results there. I think he has seven 
teachers out at different hamlets, and thirty- 
seven villages have placed themselves under 
Christian instruction.” Dr. Paton says an 
urgent demand for missionaries and teachers 
continues to come from many points. A new 
mission vessel, with steam auxiliary power, 
for work among the islands, is now being 
built in Scotland. 


Baptist Union in Financial Straits. The Bap- 
tist mission boards are confronted with as 
serious financial problems as are their Con- 
gregational brethren. Two years ago the 
Baptist Missionary Union reported a debt of 
$203,595, the result of the hard times. Im. 
mense reductions. in expenses were accord- 
ingly made, the appropriations of last year 
being $109,000 less than those of the previous 
twelve months. Nevertheless, the union was 
obliged to face last spring a debt of $189,956. 
This called for still greater retrenchments 
which, however, have not accomplished the 
desired effect, as the union finds itself still 
threatened with a large debt at the end of the 
present year. Instead of the hoped-for in- 
crease in the receipts of the churches, their 
donations during eight months have fallen 
off to the extent of $21,738. Estimating the 
receipts from legacies and other sources for 
the remainder of the year the same as last 
year, together with a continued reduction in 
donations from the churches, it is feared the 
union will have a deficiency of $221,995 by 
March 31, 1896, the close of its financial year. 


—_— 


OHARAOTER IN LITERATURE. 


In an address before the University of Wis- 
consin, President Adams affirmed that in 
literature, as in life, it is not great ability or 
great learning that succeeds, but great char- 
acter. After illustrations drawn from the 
classics, he says of certain modern novels: 


We love the beggar in the Antiquary, and 
we hate Dousterswivel, apart frum ail con- 
siderations of rank and learning, because 
the one, though he has to beg his herring 
and his hunch of bread, is all sweetness and 
is ready for all service, while the other, 
with all his learning, turns it only to his 
own selfish advantage. It would be a long 
journey to go through Scott’s novels and 
put them all to the same test, but the result 
would everywhere be the same. 

Is it too much to say that in the works of 
Dickens, of Thackeray and of George Eliot 
our interest is at all times led into admira- 
tion or aversion by the moral qualities 
rather than the intellectual powers of the 
various characters? Goodness and right- 
ness must be rewarded, and badness and 
wrongness must be punished. You know 
in advance, as soon as a great character is 
developed, that in the end the author will 
somehow arrange so that it will be well 
with him. You know also that fate pur- 
sues villainy and sooner or later will over- 
take it. Bill Sikes is too bad to live, and 
after running to the top of the house to 
escape his pursuers he ties a rope about 
the chimney and is putting the other end 
girded into a noose beneath his arms to let 
himself down, when, on seeing the staring 
eyes of the girl he had murdered, he lost 
his balance, the noose caught him about 
the neck, he fell nearly to the ground, and 
‘the chimney stood it bravely.’”’ Even 
George Eliot, after Maggie Tulliver had 
passed the night on the boat, could not 
satisfy the eternal requirements except by 
drowning her in the flood. The bishop’s 
son, in The Deemster, repents of his 
hundred wrongs only after he has taken the 
life of his best friend; but the most bitter 
and prolonged repentance and the most ab- 
ject penance are enough only to bring him 
for a single moment into the sight of the 
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promised land, without permitting him to 
enter, 

But if crime and wrong must be punished, 
that steadfast devotion to right, against 
which the assaults of temptation beat in 
vain, must be rewarded. We do not see 
how Ralph Ray can break the toils that are 
thrown around him, He does not try to 
break them, for, though innocent, he can 
do so only by throwing suspicion on the 
name of his dead father. He refuses to lie 
by pleading ‘ guilty,”’ or to throw an impli- 
cation upon the name of his father by plead- 
ing ‘‘not guilty.’ He persists in silence 
and comes upon the gallows. You feel that 
it would be an unpardonable violence to 
every moral sense to bring a man with such 
a life <v an ignominious death. Of course 
the needed bit of information comes just in 
time to restore him to life and the happi- 
ness he so richly deserves. 

It is in this way that the creators of liter- 
ature who feed our souls and solace our 
weary hours pay tribute to the ever present 
sense of right and wrong. Everywhere 
they recognize the pre-eminence, the pre- 
dominance of character in life. 





UNINTELLIGENT ZEAL. 


There is a deal of wisdom in a recent saying 
of Dean Paget of Oxford: 


If men take pains about two things they 
are not likely to go far wrong. The first is 
to try patiently and reverently to under- 
stand, so far as they can, the life, the 
troubles, the aspirations, the forces of the 
age in which they live; the second is to 
maintain steadily their own communion 
with God, their realization of his presence, 
their attention to the disclosures of his 
will, their expectation of his judgment. 

It takes thought and time and study and 
self-discipline to understand one’s own day 
at all; but such understanding is necessary 
to the diecernment and doing of one’s work, 
to resisting or advancing rightly. We may 
have, perhaps, at times to resist uncom- 
promisingly; only let it not be unapprecia- 
tively. For the wisdom or unwisdom of 
our policy may count for less in the long 
run than the justice and charity with which 
we chose and held it. It is the carelessness 
of antagonism, not its resoluteness, that 
provokes men toresentment and vehemence; 
and unintelligent despondency may do as 
little good as unintelligent zeal, 

EE 


MOHAMMEDAN FANATIOISM. 


To those who have never been in Turkish 
dominions it is almost impossible to give an 
adequate idea of the extent of religious fanat- 
icism which affects all local relations and 
finds expression in all business and social life. 
Dr. G. R. Leavitt, in the Independent, fur- 
nishes an illustration of the impression which 
this spirit of religious hatred makes on travel- 
ers. Dr. Leavitt, a member of The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Oriental party, thus describes one 
of their experiences in crossing the Anti-Leb- 
anon range last April: 


In the mountains a traveler is only safe 
with a guard of armed men. The journey 
across Anti-Lebanon is dangerous. Two 
weeks before a small party, with their drago- 
man, were robbed of everything valuable in 
their camp at a Druse village where they 
were resting at noon. Our party stopped ata 
large Druse village at the top of the moun- 
tain pass. Hermon, white with snow, lay 
just behind the steep hill on which the village 
was built. We were surrounded at once by 
the men of the town, fine-looking, bold, fierce 
men, allarmed. They offered for sale knives 
and daggers. They drew them out of their 
brass sheaths, long, ugly, crooked blades. 
Within a month these men had assaulted a 
Maronite village and murdered from twenty 
to thirty of the inhabitants. A man in offer- 
ing me a crooked dagger described in panto- 
mime, most revoltingly vivid, how he had 
used it in this massacre. He showed how he 
plunged it into a man, and twisted and pulled 
is up and down and sidewise, how the blood 
spurted, how the man fell and wallowed on 
the ground, and the agony of his dying, to 
the last gurgie in his throat. As he threw 
his head back and imitated the dying convul- 
sion, with a fierce gleam in his eyes he offered 
the knife againto me And the circle of men 
aud boys about him shouted in exultation, as 
if they saw the bloody scene re-enacted, and 
triumphed once more over the cross, 
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Literature 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 


The ninth and tenth books of the late 
M. Renan’s History of the People of Israel 
are issued in one volume. They cover the 
period of Jewish independence and that of 
the Roman rule over Judea, The rulers and 
their policies, the religious parties and 
their rivalries, the religious and philosophi- 
cal literature and its authors, all are de- 
scribed in the picturesque style character- 
istic of the author, although there are fewer 
brilliant passages than in his other writings. 
The book is more a mere chronicle of facts 
than most of his productions, yet it does 
not lack interest. There is in it little of 
that attention to collateral details—the so- 
cial life of the people, for instance—to 
which most historians give some space, and 
the main purpose of the work is adhered to 
rigidly and exclusively. 

The story is told clearly and with schol- 
arly impartiality. The point of view is that 
of the analytical critic, who dissects and 
combines his materials coldly and calmly 
but skillfully. One wishes that he had 
brought out more effectively the romance 
of the Maccabean struggle, for example. 
The subject of his principal enthusiasm is 
the striking and reprehensible career of 
Herod; and, by the way, he declares that 
Herod died before the birth of Christ, so 
that the story of the murder of the infants 
at Bethlehem is untrue! 

The most interesting and important 
chapter is the concluding one, in which is 
summed up the substance of the whole ten 
books. It declares Christianity to be an 
evolution from Judaism and destined to 
give birth in the future to some new and 
different religion, probably Greek in general 
character, that is scientific, rational and 
without revelation. Yet there always will 
be evident a trace of Israel. He concedes 
that there is ‘much historic truth in the 
gospels’? and exalts the nobility of the 
character of Jesus. But Jesus was not di- 
vine and belief in his resurrection was due 
to a hallucination, as was also the conver- 
sion of St. Paul! 

This book and the whole history is of 
great interest as illustrating the methods 
and conclusions of a zealous example of 
one school of modern French criticism, 
But its results often are harder to be ac- 
cepted than those which it rejects. It will 
not make much impression upon the world. 
[Roberts Bros. $2.50.] 


CONSTANT’S NAPOLEON, 


The Private Life of Napoleon, as found 
in the Memoirs of Constant, who was the 
emperor’s first valet de chambre, has been 
before the public since 1880, At that time 
the publication made a decided sensation. 
Naturally the estimate of the great emper- 
or’s character made by so intimate an asso- 
ciate as his valet, and one who had so much 
to do with his private life, was of intense in- 
terest to the world, and there must have 
been still living a large number of peo- 
ple who remembered Napoleon personally. 
The interest in such a work at the present 
time is different, yet it is none the less real 
and great. Within a few years public at- 
tention has been fixed upon the emperor 
afresh, More interesting and careful stud- 
ies of his character have been made than 
ever before, and the public is in a frame of 
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mind just now to appreciate the revelations 
of this repiint of Constant’s manuscripts. 
Its characteristic feature is that already 
suggested, and, so to speak, it reveals Na- 
poleon’s life from the inside, The author 
has made no pretense ef veiling his mas- 
ter’s faults and weaknesses, yet shows a 
warm admiration for the many great and 
noble qualities of his hero. All readers 
who care for European history, or for the 
biographies of great men, and all who 
value the pictures of life which have to do 
with everyday matters and with the hours 
in which men are natural and not on pa- 
rade will prize this volume. The book has 
been published in a neat and handsome 
form, with an introduction from the pen of 
Imbert De St. Amand. [Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $5.00.] 
STORIES. 


One of the most popular books of the sea- 
son, as indicated by certain investigations 
which have been made, is Titus, a Comrade 
of the Cross [David C. Cook Pub. Co. $1.00] 
by Florence M. Kingsley. It was first pub- 
lished a year ago and the manuscript took 
a prize of one thousand dollars offered by 
the publishers of the book for the best 
descriptive narrative about Christ and his 
times. The story proved to be a great fa- 
vorite last year, and with good reason. It 
holds its own this year in the public good 
will and this edition, which is simple yet 
tasteful and prettily illustrated, will add to 
popular interest in it. 

It took us longer than usual to become 
interested in The Years That the Locust 
Hath Eaten [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], by 
Annie E. Holdsworth, but in time the un- 
usual power and pathos of the story secured 
their inevitable hold upon us. It is a re- 
markable book, a study of contrasted self- 
ishness and self-forgetfulness in certain re- 
spects unique, and the atmosphere of sad- 
ness, which deepens into gloom as the story 
goes on, somehow after all does not veil 
the bright, hopeful features of the narrative 
or leave the reader depressed. It is a story 
of common people in common scenes and 
yet the people are anything but common 
and the common scenes have their comedy 
and tragedy as truly as any drama ever per- 
formed to order. Many will not like the 
book; those who do like it will rank it very 
high. 

The Master Mosaic Workers [Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50] is from the pen of George 
Sand and has been translated by Charlotte 
C. Johnston. It is a sketch of Venetian 
life in the time of Titian and Tintoretto, 
The author has displayed her characteris- 
tic and remarkable. skill in this study of 
the early mosaic workers, describing their 
individual characteristics, their rivalries 
and the features of the time in which they 
lived. As a historical sketch the book is 
worthy of sincere respect and warm praise, 
and, as a mere novel, although oddly enough 
only one or two women are mentioned, and 
those in the most subordinate and indirect 
manner, it isabove the average. Of course, 
the peculiar features of the author’s liter- 
ary style, which have helped to win for her 
her conceded pre-eminence in literature, 
are clearly perceptible in these pages and 
the book must be, as it deserves to be, a 
real favorite, 

Frederick [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], by 
L. B. Walford, surprises the reader agreea- 
bly by the manner in which its unpretend- 
ing and, at first, somewhat unpromising 
plot develops interest even to the point of 
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moderate excitement. It is a sweet and 
wholesome story of English rural life and 
the only flaw is the villainy of the villain, 
who is rather too stagey for his surround- 
ings. Mrs. Walford’s many accustomed 
readers will receive this new book of hers 
with genuine satisfaction. 

Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have 
brought out a new and very pretty edition, 
in the modern reproduction of the antique 
style, of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s famous 
little story, My Double and How He Undid 
Me [75 cents]. The genial humor of the 
narrative and the practical pith which it 
contains deserve being helped on to immor- 
tality thus, and this edition cannot fail to 
be a success, as it deserves to be. 

A very different kind of a book, yet in its 
way almost as interesting, is The Black 
Lamb [J. B. Lippincott. $1.25], by Anna 
R. Brown. It is a New York story, chiefly 
about young Americans, although certain 
Englishmen are prominent and there is a 
blending of dash and adventure; and busi- 
ness and journalism receive a tinge of theo- 
sophic and, in a way, fascinating interest, 
and the narrative, if not always as probable 
as it might be, never veers so far away from 
probability as to disturb the trained reader, 
and certainly is fresh and forceful. The 
strength of the book lies chiefly in its por- 
trayals of character and these are very well 


done. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mrs. B. M. Sherman has translated a work 
by Albert Palitzer called The Romance of 
Prince Eugene [Dodd, Mead & Co. $5.00). 
It bears the sub-title An Idyl of the Time of 
Napoleon First. Mr. Pulitzer, although un- 
dertaking to write a romance, found it neces- 
sary to write a history, and, in spite of his 
protestations that his work is a love story 
and not a biography, the reader will find the 
historical element more conspicuous, Nev- 
ertheless, the romantic element is promi- 
nent, and the hero and heroine are most 
attractive personalities. Prince Eugene 
himself, the son of the Empress Josephine, 
certainly had a brilliant and an honorable 
career, and his wife, the Princess Augusta 
of Bavaria, was worthy of him and they 
were exceptionally happy in their mutual 
union and for the most part in the circum- 
stances of their life. Mr. Pulitzer has mar- 
shaled the thrilling facts in their career 
with sympathetic fervor and also with 
much literary finish and style, and the two 
volumes form a charming work. There are 
a few illustrations and one finds in these 
pages one of the most charming of the 
many pictures which have been drawn hav- 
ing for their subject the Napoleonic period 
of history. 

Thomas Hughes has been one of the best 
known of Englishmen to Americans ever 
since he was a young man and wrote School 
Days at Rugby, and the American interest 
in his volume, Vacation Rambles [Macmillan 
& Co. $1.75], will be gratifying to him, we 
have no doubt. He has been something of 
a globe trotter, having traversed various 
parts of Europe and having made two visits 
to this country. His custom has been to 
write home once or twice a month and his 
letters have been preserved, and now have 
been edited and issued ina book. His fa- 
mous lecture, ‘‘ John to Jonathan,”’ deliv- 
ered in Boston, Oct. 11, 1870, forms the 
concluding chapter. Mr. Hughesis a keen 
observer and a lively narrator, and through- 
out his pages the same homely, practical 
common sense and sympathy with others 
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appears which characterized his famous 
juvenile volume so strongly. His various 
wanderings in this country are especially 
interesting to Americans and his account 
of the attempt to found a colony in Rugby, 
Tenn., is interesting. The book makes no 
pretension to preaching but is throughout 
so manly and wholesome in its sympathy 
with true religion that the reader will get 
great benefit from it in more than one way. 

It is high time that full justice was done 
to the achievements of Marcus Whitman, 
and here is another book describing his 
noble and permanently useful work in the 
Northwest. It is The Story of Marcus Whit- 
man [Pres. Board of Pub. & S. S. Work. 
$1.00] by Rev. J. G. Craighead, D.D. It 
tells the familiar story of the career of 
Whitman and the saving of the Northwest 
in a short but effective fashion, and brings 
out well the value of his special mission- 
ary endeavors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof, John Bascomb has entitled his lat- 
est book Social Theory [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.75]. Itis a grouping of social facts and 
principles, a study of sociology. The au- 
thor excels in definition and in the clear 
marshaling of facts which he has gathered 
bearing upon the successive topics which 
his orderly plan enumerates. This is not a 
beok to be read through connectedly so 
much as to be studied and referred to, nev- 
ertheless it is a continuous treatise and its 
outline indicates a definite and natural prog- 
ress of thought. In the first part customs 
are considered as factors in sociology, cus- 
toms civic, religious, miscellaneous; then 
economics are treated similarly, then civics, 
then ethics and finally religion. Naturally 
in the course of this discussion a large num- 
ber of collateral topics are suggested and 
are touched upon briefly. There is not 
space in a book of this size for an elaborate 
discussion of sub-heads, but such matters as 
the political rights of women, the relation 
of politics and church, divorce, religious 
conditions, the service and the evils of the 
press, single tax, hours of labor, profit shar- 
ing, sound ourrency, pauperism, etc., are 
brought up, \ »nsidered and then dismissed, 
in each case the reader having been given 
in terse and compact form the results of 
long study and reflection on the part of the 
author. The book is useful, therefore, as a 
source of suggestion and as a reference 
book and also is adapted to use as a text- 
book. 

One seldom comes across a more thought- 
ful and rewarding treatise than Anarchy 
and Government [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents], an inquiry in fundamental politics 
by W. M. Salter. The author takes the 
term anarchy in its strictly literal sense, 
meaning the mere absence of government 
and not an opposition to established gov- 
ernment. He goes below the surface of the 
subject and brings out with unusual skill 
the possibilities of an anarchical state of 
things and of a definite government. He 
shows that anarchy in this sense of the term 
has much which is admirable and desirable 
about it, much more than many people 
probably will realize until they think about 
it. Many current topics are touched upon 
with shrewd sense and pertinence, yet the 
author is chary of declaring too many con- 
clusions. The book deserves to be read 
and thought over and isa plea for nationali- 
zation to a considerable extent. There is 
nothing in it to which the most loyal friend 
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of good order and morality can object. It 
is a book which, unlike many, makes a real 
contribution to the reader’s wisdom on its 
subject. 

Mr. F, J. Stimson delivered four lectures 
last July at the Plymouth School of Ethics. 
They have been reprinted in a little volume 
bearing the title Labor in Its Relation to 
Law [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents]. 
They outline the history of the laws of la- 
bor, they describe the employer’s contract 
and comment upon it, they discuss strikes 
and boycotts and they offer a forecast of 
the future. They consist largely of a care- 
ful and discriminating summary of legisla- 
tion and of the legitimate inferences and re- 
sults of legislation. They also go into the 
reasons of the thing and deal with the sub- 
ject in a thoroughly sensible, candid and 
kindly spirit which both laborer and em- 
ployer must appreciate. We understand 
the book to be a prelude to a more elabo- 
rate discussion of the same central theme 
by Mr. Stimson, which will appear in due 
time. 

Probably Mr. H. 8. Olcott, the author of 
Old Diary Leaves [G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
$2.00], in which he undertakes to tell the 
true story of the Theosophical Society, will 
be surprised if he ever realizes what sort of 
an impression his chapters make upon the 
mind of an unprejudiced reader of ordinary 
intelligence. If anything could convince 
one of the dreary emptiness of theosophy 
and the conspicuous worthlessnes of the 
claims which have been made in behalf of 
its prophets it would be the account of it 
here given by its high priest. Any system 
of belief must be a failure which does not 
inspire its prophets to attain to a higher 
level of intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ment than that here reached; and when one 
founder of the society plainly reveals his 
conviction of the constitutional selfishness 
of the other and frankly portrays her as a 
coarse, vulgar and frequently profane 
woman, and when the only justification of 
the claim to the supernatural seems to be 
the asserted performance of inexplicable 
acts, and when it is recalled that apparently 
trustworthy investigators have declared 
that they have discovered the mechanical 
means by which Madame Blavatsky and her 
associates accomplished many of their 
seemingly miraculous performances, it is 
not strange that confidence in theosophy 
and its representatives should be denied. 
This narrative, which is exceedingly long 
and tedious, would do much to kill public 
interest in theosophy, but such a dull and 
pointless book is not likely to be widely 
read. However, theosophy can be trusted 
to dispose of itself in due time. 

Mr. J. R. Spears has been a newspaper 
correspondent for some time, and as a re- 
porter of The New York Sun he visited the 
coast of Terra del Fuego and Patagonia in 
1894, His various letters to the Sun have 
been edited and now make a graphic narra- 
tive, The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. The region de- 
scribed is not as completely out of the 
world as it used to be only a few years ago, 
butis rapidly becoming familiar and is be- 
ing tinctured by the influences of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Spears made a thorough per- 
sonal investigation of the various settle- 
ments and his book contains much valu- 
able informatian about mining, agriculture, 
cattle raising, fishing and the various peo- 
ples, native or immigrant, who there dwell. 
It is in a newspaper style and it does not 
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profess to be anything else than newspaper 
work put together, but it is good work of 
its kind and the kind is not to be despised. 
The chief criticism which we feel disposed 
to make probably will not impress Mr. 
Spears very much because ours is a reli- 
gious journal, but, unless we are much 
mistaken, it is likely to be made also by the 
fairest and most careful secular reader. It 
is this. Mr. Spears, without actually con- 
demning Christianity, takes frequent oppor- 
tunity to intimate that it is of small value 
and importance, that missionaries are de- 
ceivers or else incapable, and that where a 
man attempts to do anything from an avow- 
edly Christian motive he is open to suspi- 
cion as an impostor. We thoroughly in- 
dorse any one’s disgust at nominal, which 
is not also real, Christianity, but a man who 
can insinuate that Rev. Titus Coan re- 
tired from a missionary field because its 
hardships were too formidable shows him- 
self te be not only unacquainted with that 
missionary’s personal career, but also igno- 
rant of the history of missions in general. 
Moreover, the allusions which the author 
makes to the gambling houses and the drink- 
ing places of the region visited, which are 
much more sympathetic than his pages on 
the mission stations, certainly seem to throw 
some light, and not altogether a pleasant 
one, upon his attitude in the matter. It 
will be safe at least for the reader, before 
assuming that his strictures on mission- 
aries and their doings are correct, to take 
some pains to get at the missionaries’ own 
side of the story. 

It will be a long time before the world, 
especially that of New England, becomes 
weary of reading about Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Whittier and certain other more or less 
renowned and brilliant intellectual writers 
of the century, and Mr. F, P. Stearns in 
Sketches from Concord and Appledore [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00] has taken advan- 
tage of this public interest for a motive and 
of his personal knowledge of some of his 
subjects as a means of attaining more than 
the ordinary purpose of such a book. It is 
not mere literary history which is given 
here, nor is it only characterization. Both 
are blended, and Mr. Stearns does not hesi- 
tate to run athwart generally received no- 
tions in his views now and then. He hopes 
to restore to Wendell Phillips, for example, 
something of the fame which the wayward- 
ness of his later years caused him to lose. 
Whether this hope is to be realized it is 
difficult to say, but in any case Mr. Stearns’s 
critique will be read with genuine attention 
and good will. His book is thoroughly en- 
tertaining and contains much of permanent 
value, 

The American Edition of the Laws and 
Principles of Whist [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], by Cavendish, contains all 
the material of the latest English edition 
with the exception of one part in which 
honors are involved, which therefore would 
not be of much interest in this country 
where honors usually are disregarded. It 
is a well arranged and attractive treatise, in 
which one of the two or three leading ex 
perts in the game has supplied detailed in- 
formation accompanied by ample illustra- 
tion for the use of the beginner or student. 
Whether it is worth while to spend upon 
such a game the time necessary to master it 
in the modern sense may be a question. 
Still whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. It is a great temptation to 
many modern men and women to give too 
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much time and thought to the game of 
whist, but it is not necessary to go to ex- 
cess in order to appreciate the usefulness 
and satisfaction of such a book as this. 

The Story of the Indians [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50] seems to be the first in a new 
series called the Story of the West series. 
It is by George B. Grinnell and tells of the 
Indian’s amusements, manner of living and 
of getting a living, of his marriage, his re- 
ligior, his wars, Lis industries, etc., and it 
is based upon the personal observations of 
the author himself. Among the many 
books which relate to the Indian this will 
be conceded to rank with the foremost ir 
respect to the truthfulness of its portrayal 
of Indian character and life and its success 
in discussing their condition with fairness 
and good will. It does not go far, however, 
into the subject of their legal attitude to 
the rest of the nation, but contents itself 
with describing them as they are, and the 
resultant impression js different in some 
important respects from that which has 
been received by most of the public in the 
past. The book is a useful contribution 
toward correctness in understanding. 

The Secret of Mankind [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00] is a daring and somewhat 
tedious performance by an author who 
has concealed his personality while, to 
the extent of about four hundred pages, he 
disccurses in a metaphysical strain, during 
an imaginary journey after death to Mer- 
cury, about all sorts of topics, chiefly intel- 
lectual, moral and spizitual, and confers 
with many of the ancient worthies of his- 
tory, gleaning grains of wisdom from each 
one and endeavoring, apparently in vain, to 
pose them in argument. When the narra- 
tive stops—although why it should stop 
where it does or anywhere else in particular 
is not obvious—the reader is supposed to 
have grasped the secret of mankind, but 
with nine out of ten and, probably with 
the other one also, it is more likely to have 
remained a secret. On the whole, the labor 
of extracting the kernel from this nut is 
greater than the possible fruit probably de- 
serves, 

The success of Mr. O. S. Marden’s former 
volume, Pushing to the Front, seems to 
have prompted him to prepare another, 
called Architects of Fate [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50]. Mr. Marden has a some- 
what rare power of giving good advice for 
young people, young men especially, with- 
cut becoming tame or tiresome. His pages 
abound in incident and anecdote and al- 
though there is nothing in them that has 
not been said a thousand times before, and 
said in very much the same way and for the 
same purpose, nevertheless there is in his 
pages the element of virile and attractive 
personality as well as a wise arrangement 
and a practical and cumulative force and 
interest which assures the success of his 
book. The portraits of more than two 
dozen heroes enliven the work. 

Mr. Noah Brooks has added to the long list 
of guide-books a neat and compact little vol- 
ume called The Mediterranean Trip [Charles 
Scribner’sSons. $1.25]. It is ashort guide 
1o the principal points of interest on the 
coast of the Western Mediterranean and 
the Levant, It tells you about the Azores, 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, etc., and is a compendium 
of desirable information about localities, 
national customs, the usages of travel, best 
hotels and other appropriate matters. It 
seems to be very well done and has some 
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good illustrations and four maps. Itis not 
as complete in details as Baedeker but in 
its way it appears to cover more ground 
than any single volume of those famous 
guide- books, 

Messrs, Macmillan & Co, have offered the 
public in The Spectator in London [$2 00] 
one of the most tempting of the holiday 
books. It contains several dozen of essays 
by Addison and Steele, with admirably well 
conceived and well executed drawings by 
Ralph Cheever. The artist has caught the 
spirit of the time with wonderful success, 
and the work ordinarily is of surpassing 
merit. By a certain class of readers, and a 
large class, this book will be welcomed very 
heartily. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner’s The House that J ll 
Built [W. F. Adams Co. $1.00] was pub- 
lished first three years ago and is now reis- 
sued in a becoming and inviting form, It 
is a capital manual on domestic architect- 
ure for the use of sensible people about to 
build and is the more acceptable because 
written as a narrative and a pleasant one. 
Those who purpose to construct their own 
homes sooner or later will do well to exam- 
ine it. 

The Library of Useful Stories has been 
enlarged by the addition of a little volume, 
The Story of the Earth in Past Ages [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 40 cents], by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley. It contains the substance of what 
beginners need to know and considerable 
matter which maturer students will appre- 
ciate. It is illustrated freely. 

A Pocket History of the Presidents of the 
United States [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
25 cents] has been compiled by Thomas 
Rand and is a vest pocket or watch pocket 
edition, being about two inches square by 
less than a quarter of an inch thick. It 
contains the portrait of each president, with 
a short sketch of his life and a little other 
pubic information of value. 

Window and Parlor Gardening [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $125], by N. Jonsson- 
Rose, tells its own story in its title. How 
to select and care for house plants is its 
subject and it deals with the theme in a 
plain and comprehensive manner. It is il- 
lustrated. The bound volume of the Cen- 
tury Magazine [$3 00] from May to October, 
1895, inclusive, is issued in the familiar, 
beautiful and sumptuous style and contains 
a mass of material which, however much it 
be appreciated from month to montb, never 
is properly understood in its extent and ite 
excellence until it has been gathered to- 
gether in this form. Then one realizes 
what these publishers are supplying year 
by year. 

Dr. Mary E. Greene, in her book, Food 
Products of the World[Hotel World. $1.00], 
has gathered into a volume a series of mag- 
azine articles begun just after the World’s 
Columbian Exposition and suggested in 
part by the exhibits there made. It has 
become in the author’s hands a somewhat 
elaborate study of different varieties of 
food, their methods of cultivation, their 
value in nourishment and their practical 
adaptability to use in different conditions. 
The print is rather small but it is clear and 
the book is illustrated.—wWe. also have 
received several calendars for the coming 
year. One is the Phillips Brooks Calendar, 
containing selections from his works for 
each week and surmounted by fine photo- 
graphs of Trinity Church and of the bishop 
himself. Another is Ye Olde and New Bos- 
ton Calendar, in which views of historic and 
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otherwise characteristic Boston buildings 
accompany the table of days for each 
month, They are both handsome and both 
come from D. W. Colbath & Co.—We 
also have the American Board Almanac for 
1896 [10 cents] which has a large, effective 
and well arranged collection of missionary 
material, 


NOTES. 

—— Numerous illustrations add consider- 
ably to the cost of books, but increase sales 
enough to more than compensate for the extra 
cost. 


— The American Library Assoeiation is 
planning to hold its annual meeting in Europe 
in 1897, in the course of a foreign tour which 
is proposed. 


— The library of the Leland Stanford 
University has a specially complete and fine 
collection of railroad books which includes 
about four thousand titles. 


—— Why do foreigners so often write ina 
tiny hand? The Bookman for January pub- 
lishes a facsimile of [bsen’s writing which 
illustrates this quality of minuteness al- 
though it is larger than the hands of some 
other European men of mark. 


—— Five thousand copies of Ian Maclaren’s 
The Days of Auld Lang Syne were spoken for 
in Edinburgh alone and a fortnight before 
the date of publication, and 30,000 copies were 
printed of the first English edition. Yet it is 
hardly a year since the author was unknown 
in literature. 


— The announcements of stories by Eng- 
lish writers in American publications during 
1896 are hardly more numerous than those of 
stories by American authors in English maga- 
zines. Miss Wilkins, Prof. Brander Matthews, 
Bret Harte and Mr. Howells are cases in 
point. 


— It is an odd fact that the English and 
American editions of one of the books of the 
current season, Sir Quixote of the Moors, erd 
differently, the difference occurring in only 
a few lines, but sufficing to alter wholly the 
impression left upon the reader. Moreover, 
it is said that this difference was authorized. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF a Oy eg Law. By 
T. J. Lawrence, M. A., LL, D. PP $3.00. 
Diz HOCHZEITSREISE. By J. 'R. Benedix. Edited 
by Natalie Schiefferdecker. pp. 64. 25 cents. 
THE CONNECTION BETWERN THOUGHT AND MEM- 
orY. By H.T. Lukens, Ph. D. PP. 169. 90 cents. 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 8 You Like it. 
Edited by J. C. Smith, M.A., B.A. pp. 182. 40 
cents. 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Macbeth. Edited by 
E. K. Chambers, B. A. pp. 188. 40 cents. 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. pags Night. Edited 
by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. Ly aoe 40 cents. 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Julius Cesar. Edited 
by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. pp.143. 40 cents. 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Vee es ae by 
E. K. Chambers, B. A. pp. 224. 40ce 
THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Kichard Sia Edited 
by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. pp. 212. 40 cents. 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Press. New Haven. 
CATALOGUE OF YALE UNIVERSITY. pp. 426. 
Woodfall Co. New York. 
THE YOUTH’S DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By 
E. 8. Ellis, M.A. pp.146. 50 cents. 
Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
THE Way Out. By Rev. Hugh Montgomery. pp. 
320. $1.00. 
William Blackwood & Sons. New York. 
IN —— AND HEATHER. By Wallace Bruce. 
Pp- 191. 
American Book Co. 
First GREEK Book. ByC. W 
Caroline 8. Atherton, A. M. Pp. 285. 81.00. 
ey eet FOR BEGINNERS. By E. W. Coy. 
pp. 330 


New York. 
- Gleason, A. M., and 


‘Charles H Banes. Philadelphia. 
Cesneee AND His LAMB. By Marshall Saunders. 


pp. 73 
PAPER COVERS. 
THE UNIVERSALIST REGISTER. Edited by Richard 
ddy,D.D. pp.123. 20cents. 
Gop IN NATURE. A Thanksgiving Sermon. By 
Rev. Lewis Grout. 
MAGAZINES, 


December. OuR COUNTRY.—HARTFORD SEMINARY 
RECORD. 

January. PALL MALL.—ST. NICHOLAS —HARPER’S. 
—PLEASANT Hovcrs.—FORUM —TREASURY OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—ATLANTIC MONTHLY.— 
CHAUTAUQUAM—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—CATHO- 
LIC WORLD.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE —ART 
AMATEUR. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


Sunday Study. Paying Those Troublesome Debts. Possibilities of the Theater. War Deprecated. 


MAKE MONDAY THE SCHOOL HOLIDAY. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in the col- 
umns of The Congregationalist an article on 
Sunday studying in our schools and colleges. 
It gave a list of several of our prominent col- 
leges with the per cent. of their students who 
study on Sunday. To many these figures 
were a great surprise, and no doubt parents 
were made to wonder whether their sons 
were included in these numbers. While some 
doubt may arise as to the accuracy of the fig- 
ures published, owing to the difficulty of se- 
curing such per cents., yet those who have 
attended any of the colleges mentioned in the 
list or, in fact, any of our leading colleges, 
know too well that Sunday studying is not an 
uncommon practice and that the figures are 
all too true. The question naturally arises in 
the minds of Christian people, What is the 
cause and how can it be removed? Are the 
preachers to denounce it from the pulpit? 
Are the Christian organizations of the college 
to discountenance it? Are teachers and stu- 
dents to use their influence to discourage the 
practice? Mostcertainly. As strong a senti- 
ment should be established as possible against 
Sunday studying. 

But is there not a cause which should first of 
all be removed? I was for four years a stu- 
dent in one of the colleges mentioned in the 
list and firmly believe that Sunday studying 
is largely caused by Monday morning recita- 
tions. If the faculty of a college demand as 
good recitations from its students at 8 30 on 
Monday morning as on any other morning of 
the week, when is the ambitious student to 
prepare for it? Some may answer, Let him 
prepare his lessons on Saturday afternoon or 
evening. But is that a just demand? Is it 
one which can be conscientiously made, or is 
it a thing to be expected from the average 
young man? After astudent has worked hard 
during the who!e week can it be expected that 
on Saturday evening he will sit down in his 
room and study? His nature demands social 
enjoyment and relaxation. Sunday afternoon 
comes, with it the thought of Monday morn- 
ing recitations and the temptation to use the 
day of rest in a way io which conscience tells 
the young man is not right. 

I have als been connected with a school in 
which Monday is recreation day and no reci- 
tations are held on that day. In it Sunday 
studying is the great exception. There is no 
excuses to be offered forit, The student can 
spend the Sabbath day as the day of rest 
should be spent, feeling that a day is before 
him when all lessons can be prepared and he 
can thus enter upon the work of the week 
with a clear conscience and a rested brain. 
Does it not seem that the authorities of our 
colleges are, in a measure at least, responsi- 
ble for this practice? Does it not behoove 
them to think of this matter and see that they 
remove temptation from those who have been 
placed under them, not alone for mental in- 
struction but for the development of manly 
Christian characters? H. N. W. 


THE FACULTY AND SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 
The article in The Congregationalist of Oct. 
31 upon College Men and the Sabbath reveals 
a form of Sabbath desecration which is com- 
mon, viz., Sunday study. Could not the 
writer pursue his investigations further and 
ascertain whether there is not some failure of 
strict Sabbath observance on the part of col- 
lege officers? Does the Sunday newspaper 
reach any of them? I know of college presi- 
dents who have traveled by railroad on the 
Sabbath to reach appointments. Could one 
who did that consistently preach upon the 
text, ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy?’’ Would he set a right example before 
students ? I. B. 


HOW TO PAY THE DEBTS. 

In conversation recently with a noted finan- 
cier, he commended the following scheme as 
eminently practical and urged us to give it 
publicity. We have three societies whose 
whole indebtedness amounts to about four 
hundred thousand dollars. It seems hardly 
fair for any church or any pastor to discrimi- 
nate and exert itself to the utmost to relieve 
this society or that of its burden, to the ex- 
clusion of the others. It is not so much from 
individuals who are able to pay $50 or $100 that 
the debt is to be paid, as from gathering in 
the Peter’s pence of all the members in all the 
churches. What pastor wants to make, or 
allow to be made to his people,a special 
appeal to relieve one society from debt, when 
there are two others jist as deserving? Our 
suggestion is this—to have the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board aud the 
executive committees of the Home Miassion- 
ary Society and the American Missionary 
Association appoint a committee of three— 
one from each society—thorough-going, busi- 
ness men to take the matter in hand, ascer- 
tain the whole indebtedness, and have it 
wisely apportioned to the churches, with a 
person in each State to direct and onein each 
county, association or conference to urge each 
particular church to raise the amouat appor- 
tioned, thus making one grand, united effort 
to wipe out the whole debt. If some such sys- 
tematic method could ba adopted and brought 
to the attention of pastors there would be 
something definite before us, and we could 
enter upon the work with an enthusiasm be- 
fore unknown, 

Ashfield, Mass.° G.H B. 


THE WAY THE DEACON DID IT. 

The pastor was in a quandary bow to per- 
suade the church to undertake a special con- 
tribution for the three great missionary soci- 
eties. The deacon came to the rescue. He 
proposed that some one be asked to visit every 
family in the parish and personally give them 
an envelope and inclosed slip like the follow- 


ing: 
A THANKSGIVING OFFERING. 


The American Board. 
The Home Missienary Society. 
The American Missionary Society. 


If you wish to confine the offering to one society, 
please underline that one 

It is hoped that every member of the church and 
congregation, old and young, will take some part 
in this Thanksgiving offering. Lt is to be a special 
offering outside of our regular contributions. 

Please give what you can, inclose it in this en- 
velope and bring or send it to church the Sabbath 
following Thanksgiving Day. 

The deacon did his part most faithfully and 
a very satisfactory contribution in a very 
willing spirit was made. The dear old deacon 
who devised and undertook to carry out the 
plan is undoubtedly responsible for its suc- 
cess. But there are other good deacons who 
might make it an equal success in other 
churches. We tried it for Thanksgiving 
season. Others might try it with equal 
success on other Sundays. F, W. G. 


REFORMING THE THEATER: A DIFFICULT 
TASK PROPOSED. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my sym- 
pathy with the editorial on Reforming the 
Theater in your issue of Dec. 5. I was 
brought up in a family and church which ut- 
terly condemned the theater per se and I im- 
bibed these prejudices. I lived in a country 
town and knew nothing of the theater practi- 
cally. Later in life I became a reporter and 
literary writer on the staff of one of the large 
Chicago dailies and came often into contact 
with successful actors and actresses, as well 
as with many young people preparing them- 
selves for the stage. I was strongly impressed 


with the enthusiasm of these people for their 
“art” and the fact that most of them seemed 
certain that they possessed a natural talent 
or gift for their art which it was their duty to 
make the most of. 

Then I asked myself this question, Has 
God given these people a real gift for which 
there is no right use? I could not help no- 
ticing the throngs of people who attended 
these theaters. They were not the wealthy 
and cultured, they were the average people. 
Here, then, is a class of enthusiastic young 
persons who possess a gift to which the aver- 
age people respond quickly and intelligently. 
What shall we do with this gift? My thought 
would be, convert the actors and actresses 
right where they are. Evangelize the actors 
and the theaters will reform themselves. 

E. K. M, 


WHAT WAR MEANS. 

The following note from a dcacon in the 
Congregational church in Shelby, Ala., sug- 
gests some of the sadder consequences from 
which the brethren referred to escaped, and 
shows the changes of feeling which have been 
wrought during thirty years of peace. 


At what better place could an ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier and a Grand Army man meet than 
at a local conference of churches, as hap- 
ee in a Southern State recently? Now,as 

rotbers in a nobler cause, they advance 
against a common enemy. 

The above item from a recent Congrega- 
tionalist lights up a feature in our modest 
work in this South country, as a denomina- 
tion, that at times has been in danger of be- 
ing “ snuffed out’’ as you so well know. Our 
two senior deacons, the one a Confederate 
and the other a Union soldier, literally touch 
elbows as they stand side by side, soldiers of 
the cross, at the offertory prayer, the sacra- 
ments and the work of our common faith and 
communion. This to us is nota little hight- 
ened by the well-proven fact that we were 
directly opposite each other at Cold Harbor in 
the terrible June days of 64. We tried so 
hard to make way with each other that our 
children, who have been playmates and com- 
panions from earliest childhood, still wonder 
‘what made them kill each other there.’’ 
Deacon A. H, Averyt was of the Fourth Ala- 
bama Regiment, while I was a youngster in 
the Twenty-fifth Massachusetts. We have a 
well-understood sympatby with Russel! Stur- 
gis, as walking the streets of, possibly, Toronto 
in loving converse with Major Hardie, also of 
the Fourth Alabama, on their way toa Y.M. 
C. A. appointment, he broke out as he gave 
the Confederate an extra grip of the arm, “I 
am awful glad, Hardie, that I did not kill you 
during the war.” 


Shelby, Ala. ET. WiTHERBY. 


A PLEA FOR REVERENCE IN NEW ENGLAND 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 

Tu some visitors from New York city who 
have spent the past two summers in New 
England, it has seemed odd that in the Con- 
gregational churches of the smaller towns the 
habit of sitting upright in prayer time pre- 
vails so extensively. Very rarely did we see 
a head bowed in time of public prayer. Is it 
a survival of the Puritanic reaction against 
form? If our brothers and sisters in the 
country churches will accept a criticism in the 
same friendly spirit in which it is offered, we 
should like to suggest that Rev. 4: 10, 11 
would seem to indicate that an attitude of 
reverence is not displeasing when we come 
into the presence of the Almighty King, and 
it certainly adds dignity and seemliness to 
public worship when there is uniformity of 
outward observance. AN OBSERVER 
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THE ENDOWMENT FOR MT. HOL- 
YOKE OOLLEGE. 


BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, the sec- 
ond founder of many colleges in the land, 
entertains a high opinion of Mt. Holyoke 
College and has expressed this opinion in 
two distinct forms. In the first place he 
freely declares his admiration of Miss Lyon, 
the original founder, and speaks of Mt. 
Holyoke as ‘‘the model college in this coun- 
try.” In the second place he has under- 
taken to increase the endowment of the 
college. A conditional gift of $50,000 for 
this purpose he has made payable to the 
treasurer of the college as soon as other 
friends of the college have gathered $150,- 
000 for the same object. Dr, Pearsons thus 
furnishes an added motive to every friend of 
Mt. Holyoke to combine in this effort. The 
college has never been in debt, but it also 
has never had any considerable endowment, 

Mt. Holyoke found some of its best and 
earliest friends in Boston and eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and it has laid all this region 
under a lasting obligation in the persons of 
those whom it has trained for the places of 
influence they hold in social and private 
life. It is only fit that those who have prof- 
ited by the training in culture and charac- 
ter which Mt. Holyoke gives should make 
return by contributing generously to the 
endowment. 

The advance in its work, necessitated 
when the college name was assumed, has 
called for an increased number of teachers 
and has otherwise increased the annual 
budget. The movement toward an endow- 
ment came not one moment too soon, The 
college abundantly deserves the financial 
re-enforcement it seeks. It has for two gen- 
erations stood almost in the front rank of 
colleges for the amount of work accom- 
plished compared with the cost involved. 
Dr. Pearsons says: ‘‘A college that has 
kept free from debt and made her expenses 
fit her scant income is an object lesson.’’ 

The college maintains unchanged its orig- 
inal character and aims and in enlarging 
its course of instruction it has but kept 
pace with the demands of the times. It 
rightly looks to the public which so gener- 
ously laid its foundations and has so greatly 
profited by its labors for the means with 
which to meet these added obligations and 
to render this higher service. The gradu- 
ates, east and west, are combining in enthu- 
siastic efforts to do their part in meeting 
this call; the teachers and even the students 
in the college are generously adding their 
personal gifts. It is only right that the 
wider circle of friends, among whom are 
many well able to meet this challenge of 
Dr, Pearsons with large gifts, should now 
come forward and enable the college to 
realize this modest but necessary increase 
of its resources. Mt. Holyoke makes no 
apology for thus presenting itself as the 
recipient of gifts for the furtherance of its 
work, It is but what all the colleges of 
the land are doing in one way and another, 
and have a right to do. In meeting this 
call its friends will be only meeting a just 
and sacred obligation. Twelve months still 
remain of the time allowed for the gather- 
ing of these additional gifts. There must 
be no failure in meeting the condition Dr. 
Pearsons has wisely attached to his* gift. 
The due share in this effort of Boston and 
all eastern Massachusetts will surely not be 
wanting and will not be small. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


Boston EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Monday, Jan, 13,10 A. M. Subject, The Evan- 
gelistic Message. Speakers: Rev. Messrs. ©. L. Mor- 
gan, D. D., ©. C. Earle, J. D. Pickles, D. D., H. W. Bat- 
tle, D.D. Public invited. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll a.M. 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION meets at hotel, West 
Brookfield, Jan. 14, 10 A.M. 

UNION BIBLE ULASS, conducted by Rev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Satur- 


day,3 P.M. 
Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIOVARY SOCIETY, No 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s Homé MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie U. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MISsSioNns, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pubiishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Wowman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
gregational House, Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
GromeRonel Huse; Chicago office, 153 La Saile Street. ; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, orto H W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILOING SOCIETY. 
—Charch and Parsonage eh Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, F.eld Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, tem free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only fur missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynaton, D.D, Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites cenerous iodividual gifts. for fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Bosreteny, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes. Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a beguesi: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Counsil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, ee Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 

ags, reading, etc , to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 8——. to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Those pastors who have tried it know that 
the way to bring up the benevolence of the 
church is to talk it up first and to keep at it. 
The experience of a few who tell of the plan 
this week should encourage others. A Min- 
nesota church has more than doubled its 
amount, and it explains how. 

The list of gifts to our pastors by their 
churches this year can only be a suggestion 
of the multitude of expressions of gratitude 
and appreciation. 

Would that every church were in a position 
to stand by its conviction with that one in 
Massachusetts, that it is inconsistent to ded- 
icate an unpaid for meeting house. 

The statement of the missionary debt in 
the Canadian letter reads like quite a diminu- 
tive item beside those of our own societies. 
The mere mention of an attempt to pay the 
obligations to the missionaries, as well as to 
wipe out all other debts, speaks well for the 
spirit with which our northern brethren face 
their burden. 
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ACROSS THE LINE. 

The above title serves both for the geogra- 
phy and chronology of this article. What has . 
been done or left undone with the Congre- 
gational churches of Canada cannot all be 
written with pen and ink. But may God 
grant that the records of 1896 may be replete 
with accounts of truer, richer, nobler service! 
We may review some of the concluding events 
of the year. 

One of the most interesting of these was 
the starting of a home mission honor rol! sim- 
ilar to the General Howard roll in the United 
States, with the exception that the shares are 
each ten, instead of one hundred dollars. Mr. 
Charles Cushing, president of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, heads the list, which gives 
promise of a rapid extension. The total debt 
to be removed is $1,500, toward which the 
Colonial Missionary Society of England prom- 
ises one-half, provided that the other half is 
removed and the twenty-five per cent. re- 
stored which has been deducted from grants 
to missionaries. There is little doubt tbat 
these conditions wil! be fulfilled. 

Among the churches are several reported 
evidences of activity and aggression. The new 
organization in Victoria, B.C., has already 
been noticed. Rev. H.C. Mason, late of Man- 
itoba, has commenced his pastorate in Van- 
couver in the same province. In Ontario the 
women have been giving practical indications 
of their presence in the work of the churches. 
At Forest they have assumed the responsibil- 
ity of the debt, and at Bethel, Kingston, the 
payment of $600 for improvements is just com- 
pleted, while at Bond Street, Toronto, they 
have gladdened Rev. Dr. Sims and wife with 
a token of high esteem. Several annive'sa- 
ries, too, have been announced, among them 
the churches of Barrie, Rev. R J. Duff as 
preacher, Hamilton, where Rev. B. B. Will- 
iams officiated, Toronto, Zion, whose sixty- 
first year was commemorated by special ser- 
mons from Rev. G. P. Thomas, Ph. D., of 
Stockbridge, Mass., and Toronto, Dovercourt, 
with local supplies in the pulpit at the three 
services of the day. The season of spe- 
cial services has also cOmmenced, with suc- 
cessful meetings reported at Church Till, 
Bond Street and other fields. 

Of meetings of a general character the Que- 
bec Association calls for special notice. It 
was held in Emmanuel Church, Montreal, 

‘Dec. 11,12. Encouraging reports were given 
from several churches, while that of Rev. 
W. T. Gunn showed an increase of receipts 
from the whole field for foreign mission work. 
The union of the denominational societies of 
the Dominion provoked an animated discus- 
sion, but action was deferred until the April 
meeting. Earnest and thoughtful papers were 
read, The one by Mr. J. R. Dougall, editor 
of the Witness, on The Mission of Congrega- 
tionalism, was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion, in which Rev. Thomas Hall expressed 
great faith in the future of the denomination 
and suggested a ten-days’ conference for the 
deepening of spiritual life. Rev. Professor 
Warriner pointed out the increase during the 
last twenty years to be forty per cent., which 
was greater than that of the population of the 
Dominion. Rev. E. M, Hill declared Congre- 
gationalism to be a living, moving factor in 
Canada, though its ability and power had not 
yet been fully tested. 

Professor Warriner’s report of the meetings 
of the National Council at Syracuse, N.Y., 
was greatly enjoyed at the closing meeting, 
a@ gathering which was also marked by the 
ordination of Mr. A. Lindé for mission work 
among his fellow-countrymen in Alberta in 
the Northwest. Mr. Lindé was educated at 
Christiania, Sweden, and will have a parish 
comprising over 1,000 persons. In connection 


with this service, Dr. Evans delivered an in- 
teresting address on Swedish Congregational- 
ism in the United States, and referred to the 
400 Congregational churches in Sweden which 
are known as Free churches. The present 
events may be regarded as prophetic of the 
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work to be done by Congregationalism in 
Canada. Se. Fi Gi 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIBS. 
Hartford. 


The winter term, beginning Jan. 2, has been 
lengthened and the spring term shortened two 
weeks. This postponement of the spring vacation 
will enable the students to spend Easter at home. 
——tThe subjects of the theses handed in by the 
Juniors at the close of the elective course in New 
Testament apologetics were: The Ethical Teach- 
ings of Christ, Christ’s Attitude Toward Doubt, 
Christ’s Attitude Toward the Higher Classes, The 
Significance of Christ’s Use of Non-logieal Argu- 
ments.—— With the opening of the winter term the 
Junior Class has fairly entered upon elective work. 
A little more than one-third of the hours required 
in winter and spring terms is elective. Nearly the 
entire class has elected the course in public speak- 
ing under Professor Harper. 


Last Friday evening in the chapel occurred the 
inauguration of Rev. Alexander R. Merriam as 
Samuel Hawes professor of practical theology and 
Christian sociology. After brief devotional exer- 
cises, Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., president of the 
board of trustees, gave a short address on The Need 
of the Preaching of the Gospel, and at the close 
formally announced the appointment of Professor 
Merriam to the chair held for several years by Prof. 
Graham Taylor. The inaugural address on the sub- 
ject The Scholar, the Poet and the Prophet wasa 
scholarly and at the same time an interesting dis- 
course. 

Yale. 

The class in systematic theology listened to criti- 
cisms of Aubrey Moore’s Lux Mondi, Essay on the 
Christian Idea of God and of Sanday’s Inspiration, 
last week, by Messrs. Sarles and Briggs.——During 
the present term the class will use Miiller’s Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Sin as a text-book.— Messrs. 
Coolidge and Haines recently gave papers before 
the Middle Class in homiletics on the preaching 
characteristics of Phillips Brooks.——During the 
present term Brooks, Beecher and Mozley will be 
discussed ——Much sympatby is felt for the Arme- 
nian members of the school, one of whom has just 
learned of the murder of one brother and the im- 
prisonment of another. The Armenian students at 
Yale are among the most faithful, earnest and sin- 
cere scholars in the school. 


Chicago. 

There are four students pursuing post-graduate 
studies. One was a student in Germany for two 
years as a fellow of Hartford Seminary. Another 
graduated from Harvard Divinity school, studied 
a year and a half in France and Germany, nearly 
completed a course of study for the degree of 
Ph. D. at the University of Syracuse and last sum- 
mer received the degree of D.D. from one of our 
colleges. These. wo are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of theses. The others are alumni of the semi- 
nary. 

The total number of students connected with the 
Swedish department during its ten years is 158, 
of whom seventy-four have graduated, twenty-five 
are pastors of Swedish churches in the East, nine 
in Chicago, forty-three west of Chicago, two in 
Norway and one is superintendent of a Sailors’ 
Home in Christiania. Two are missionaries to 
the Finns, one in Massachusetts and one on the 
Pacific Coast. Nine are missionaries among the 
heathen—one in West Africa, one in India, six in 
China and one in Alaska. Thirty-four are under- 
graduates. The success of the department is due 
to the untiring labors of Prof. Fridolf Risberg, a 
graduate of the University of Upsala, and, at first, 
a minister of the state church, but identified with 
the Free Church movement. He has since been re- 
called at least twice in the service of the Free 
Church in Sweden, and earnest efforts have been 
made by the Mission Friends in America to draw 
him away from his present chair. But they have 
all been in vain. During his connection with the 
seminary, in performing missionary labor among 
his people, he has traveled more extensively on the 
American continent than any other member of the 
faculty. 

Pacific. 

General improvements about the seminary build- 
ings are noticeable. North Hall, the gymnasium 
and the library have all been repaired or remod- 
eled. The abundant trees set out on the grounds 
last spring are flourishing and promise much added 
beauty ——The students number twenty-two this 
year, including both sexes, and their spirit of work 
is excellent. Their assistance in the neighboring 
churches is given regularly, some acting as pastors, 
otbers as helpers in various capacities. Professor 
Nash has been quite seriously ill of late, but 
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his condition as last reported gave hope for rapid 
restoration ——A Christmas gift of $100 was made 
to the seminary by Edward Coleman, Esq., of San 
Francisco. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Union. Despite the removals by death 
and by the shifting of population during the seven 
years of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s pastorate, the 
membership has in that time advanced from 335 to 
553. Last year witnessed forty three additions. 
The financial showing is equally gratifying, the 
comparatively slight excess of disbursements over 
receipts being fully made up before the annual 
meeting, last week, which was an occasion of much 
rejoicing and of renewing courage for another year. 


CHELSEA.—First. The past year has been one of 
unusual prosperity under the guidance of the new 
pastor, Dr. R.C. Houghton. Not only have the ex- 
penses of the year been met, but a floating indebt- 
edness of $1,200 from previous years is provided 
for. Moreover, one of the original members of the 
church, Mrs, Lucy A. Hartt, has, by two gifts within 
a few months, canceled a long standing mortgage of 
$4,000 on the parsonage. The additions of the year 
are sixteen. The church rejoices in the return of its 
missionary, Miss Ellen M. Stone, formerly a valued 
member of The Congregationalist staff, from Bul- 
garia, and already she has given several addresses 
en her work there and on the troubles in Armenia. 
Last week Thursday a reception was tendered her 
by the church and hundreds of her friends in this 
church and from the Centra! and Third Churches, 
which also have united in her support, welcomed 
her back. The occasion was made delighttul bya 
reunion of many former members and by the pres- 
ence of an unusual number of young people. The 
decorations added a charm to the vestries, where 
light refreshments were served. The membership, 
after recent careful revision of the roll, is about 
375. 

SOMERVILLE.—Many bundreds of people last 
Sunday evening attended the mass meeting held 
with the Winter Hill Church in behalf of the Red 
Cross Mission. Among the several speakers was an 
Armenian, M. H. Gulesian, who had recently 
learned bad news from his home. His utterances 
were heart-rending. 


ALLSTON.—The $400 needed, beyond the ordinary 
sources of income, to meet the annual expenses, 
which included some extraordinary outlays for re- 
pairs, were raised by an open box collection last Sun- 
day, no special pressure being brought to bear. 
Rev. J. O. Haarvig, the new pastor, had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming fifteen persons to membership 
last Sunday, nine coming on confession. 


AUBURNDALE.—The annual report gives benev- 
olences of $4,950, of which $228 came from the 
Extra-Cent-a Day Band, $249 from the Endeavor 
Societies, $255 from the Sunday school. Of the 
total $1,475 went to the American Board. The an- 
nual reception to the pastor was held New Year’s 
afternoon and evening. 


NEWTON.—E£liot. The unavimous call by the 
cburch to Rev. Dr. W. H. Davis of Detroit will un- 
doubtedly be followed, as soon as legal limitations 
of time permit, by similar action of the society. 
Dr. Davis’s acceptance will fill the pastorate of 
one of the most important pulpits in the vicinity 
of Boston to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS.—The keen anticipations 
with which Rev. B. F. Leavitt and his people have 
been awaiting the opening of the new edifice were 
more than met by the happy and inspiring charac- 
ter of the services of last Thursday evening, which 
were attended by an audience that thronged the 
house. The structure adjoins the chapel, which has 
been their place of worship for a number of years, 
and represents an outlay of $20,000, thus securing 
to the church a property valued, apart from the 
land, at $30,000. The newauditorium accommodates 
780 persons, and, by utilizing the chapel, which can 
be made easily available, a congregation of 1,200 
can be seated. A large dining-room, a reading-room 
and a gymnasium comprise part of the equipment. 
Much credit belongs to Deacon Joel Snow, chair- 
man of the building committee, who, though eighty 
three years of age, has pushed the construction with 
vigor and prudence. To the efforts of Miss 8. E. 
Morgan the church is largely indebted for the 
organ. The services of dedication included an ad- 
dress by Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., a historical 
sketch by the pastor, congratulations from a repre- 
sentation of sister denominations, the presentation 
and acceptance of the keys and appropriate prayers 
and hymns. The church is now in a position, under 
its consecrated and hard-working pastor, to minis- 
ter more effectively than ever to the community. 
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HARWICH CENTER.—Rev. A. J. Haynes has been 
presented with a petition, signed by all the leading 
citizens of his parish, asking him to withdraw his 
resignation. 

WELLFLEET.—VFirst, though steadily losing in 
numbers and resources, gave more money last year 
and to a greater number of objects than at any 
time for ten years. The parish finances are also in 
good condition. The increased liberality is not the 
result of an unusual enthusiasm on the part of the 
church or of individuals, but because the pastor, 
Rev. Albert Donnell), made a special request of the 
people to give. 

NEWBURYPORT.— Prospect Street. The annual 
roll-call was held Dec. 26, About 100 members re- 
sponded in person and a number by letter. During 
the past year the church has expended nearly $500 
for benevolences outside of a large charitable work 
among the poor of the city. There has been a 
marked increase in attendance at all the services 
during the year, and eighteen persons have been 
added to membership, thirteen on confession. Not- 
withstanding a good sum expended in improve- 
ments, the society closed the financial year free 
from debt. Special helpers are to assist the pas- 
tor, Rev. M. O. Patton, during the Week of Prayer. 


LOWELL.—John Street. The church bas had a 
prosperous and successful year under the lead of 
Rev. G.H. Johnson. There have been fifteen addi- 
tions and the New Year opened with the addition of 
four more.——First. Rev G. F. Kenngott bas de- 
cided to take a month’s vacation out of the city. A 
reception was tendered him on New Year’s evening 
at which over 2,500 persons presented their good 
wishes and congratulations. He was also the re- 
cipient of several valuable presents. 


TEWKSBURY.—The church building, having been 
thoroughly renovated at a cost exceeding $3,000, 
was rededicated New Year’s evening. The sermon 
was preached by Prof.J.W.Churchill. Among those 
taking part was Rev.S. F. French, a former pastor. 
Nine memorial windows of stained glass have been 
given, the pews have been rebuilt, walls and ceiling 
frescoed and new pulpit furnishings and carpets 
provided. The church was organized in 1737 and 
has had buteight pastors. The present edifice, the 
second one, was built in 1824 and was extensively 
repaired in 1850 and 1878. In 1871 a hall for the use 
of Sunday schoo! and evening meetings was built. 


WorceESsTER.—Clara Barton addressed a large 
company of business men Dec. 31, Mayor Marsh 
presiding. A committee of twenty-five was ap- 
pointed to raise fands for relief of suffering Arme- 
nia,——/ilgrim. About 500 persons met at the an- 
nual church reception. The unanimous and entbu- 
siastic welcome to the new pastor, Rev. Alexander 
Lewis, and his wife is an indication of a large future. 
— Piedmont held its eighteenth annual reception 
Jan. 2, with over 500 persons in attendance. Con 
gratulations were read from Mayor Marsh and the 
former pastor, Dr. Mears. Addresses were given 
by a number of friends. 


WARREN.—During last year there were fifty six 
additions to the church, fifty-one on confession, 
making the net gain forty-eight. The present 
membership is 319, The benevolences for the year 
were $2,162, a gain of $396 over last year. There 
is a deep interest and an earnest hope for the new 
year. Rev. H. G. Hale is pastor. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD.—VFirst held one of its most 
suecessful reunions Dec. 26. Reports of the vari- 
ous departments were encouraging. This vener- 
able church, standing among over thirty others 
whereas once it stood alone, faces the next year 
with renewed courage in view of the growth in 
population which begins to appear along the line 
of the electric road between Springfield and Hol- 
yoke. Rev.8. K. Perkins is pastor. 


CHESTERFIELD.—As long ago as October the 
pastor, Rev. H. E. Thygeson, held extra meetings 
leading up toa recent series in which four neighbor- 
ing pastors participated. The outcome has been 
the indication on the part of over twenty-five 
persons of a desire to lead a Christian life. Five 
of the boys in the pastor’s Sunday school class are 
among the number. These lads and their mates 
took part in the Christmas entertainment, reciting 
passages of Scripture in connection with scenes 
in Christ’s life pictured with the aid of the lantern. 


Conway.—First. At the annual meeting the at- 
tendance was unusually large, fully two-thirds of 
the members responding to the roll-call. During 
the year the church has given to the six benevolent 
societies, and the Y. P.8.C. E. and Sunday school 
have also contributed to home and foreign missions. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society has renovated the parson- 
age throughout, at an expense of $1,200. The out- 
look in all departments 1s hopeful. Rev. Caldwell 
Morrison is pastor. 
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East CHARLEMONT.—The church held its yearly 
roll call and ecburch “ family day,’’ Dec, 27. It has 
been a year of special advances. A jubilee observ- 
ance renewed its historic life, and a new chapel, 
with a children’s balcony and other apartments, 
cathedral glass windows and new horsesheds have 
been provided. The gifts of the charch to the 
seven societies were over $600, an average of $10 
to each resident member. Dr. Lyman Whiting is 
pastor. 

DEERFIELD.—Rev. E. N. Munroe, the pastor, has 
resigned to take effect April 1, after a pastorate of 
about four and one-half years. During that time 
twelve persons have united with the church, six on 
confession. A new chapel has been buift at a cost 
of ever $1,000. A renewed interest in the Y. P.S. 
C. E. was maintained during the two years of its 
weekly sessions at the house of the pastor, and it 
has conducted special meeetings occasionally in 
outer districts. A large, long standing indebtedness 
and other complications have hindered the work. 
The parish assured the pastor of its hearty appre- 
ciation of his services. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND.—St. Lawrence Street celebrated in a 
happy manner the twenty-fifth anniversary of Rev. 
A. H. Wright’s pastorate, Jan. 1. The other 
churches were well represented and the pastors of 
the city, including all denominations, responded 
cordially to their invitation. The success and 
spiritual earnestness of Mr. Wright’s ministry 
made remark spontaneous. He is universally be- 
loved throughout the city and State and these 
happy tributes were richly merited. The member- 
ship at the beginning of the pastorate was 116; to- 
day it is 303. Since 1871, 345 persons have united 
with the church, 274 on confession. This long pe- 
riod of work has been thoroughly evangelistic. 
Revivals have been frequent and the revival spirit 
continues. The commanding site for a new edifice 
purchased last year at a cost of $4,500 promises 
a large future forthe church. The field is a large 
and open one and with ample equipment will de- 
velop rapidly. All of bis twenty-nine years of serv- 
ice have been in Maine. The record isa noble one. 
At the public reception given by the church to the 
pastor and bis wife, Jan. 3, the spirit of friendship, 
affection and esteem was marked. 


NEW GLOUCESTER.—Last year was one of pros- 
perity for this church, of which Rev. H.G. Mank 
has been pastor more than seven years. Less than 
two years ago the interior of the meeting house 
was entirely remodeled and this year there have 
been additional improvements and also repairs on 
the parsonage. The interior of the vestry has been 
thoroughly repaired and includes a convenient 
audience-room, a pleasant parlor and a convenient 
kitchen. The women, organized this fall under the 
leadership of Mrs. Mank, held a fair at which they 
cleared $315,to be devoted to exterior improvements. 
Three hundred dollars bave been added to the in- 
vested funds of the church and the benevolences 
amount to nearly $750. The missionary interest 
has increased and the Sunday evening services, 
which are devoted to missions, are largely attended. 
The interest in prayer meetings has been greater 
than usual. There bave been a number of conver- 
sions, which have resulted in several additions tothe 
church. There have also been serious losses by 
death and removal. 

EAst FAIR FIELD.—The Charles E. Moody school 
building at Good Will Farm was dedicated New 
Year’s Day. Itisa fine and well equipped edifice, 
costing $25,000. Beside recitation rooms it con- 
tains a library with 2,000 volumes, and natural his- 
tory and art rooms. The exercises were of great 
interest. President Chase of Bates College gave a 
sketch of Mr. Moody’s life and character and pre- 
sented the building, which was accepted for the 
trustees by Hon. Moses Giddings, president of the 
association, . 

WATERVILLE.—The field workers of the Maine 
Bible Society, seven in number, met here in confer- 
ence. It wasa helpful meeting. Eighty-six towns 
and ten plantations have been visited by the work- 
ers, who labor alone in hard fields and often in 
thinly settled regions along rough roads. The ad- 
dress was by Rev. C. 8. Cummings on the Bible and 
Its Influence upon Men and Nations. 

Sours BrRiIpGTon.—The late Mrs. Mary M. Cram 
of Portland left $1,000 to thischurch. She was one 
of the Perley family, who have been stanch friends 
and promoters of the work here. 

CALAIs.— First. A new furnace bas been put 
into the vestry and provision is on band for insert- 
ing electric lights. 


LEWISTON.—Pine Street. During the twelve 


years’ service of Rev. G M. Howe 250 persons have 
been added to the membership.. Every department 
of work seems encouraging. 
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BANGOR.—A conference of the pastors has re- 
sulted in the decision to invite Dr. Chapman of Al- 
bany, N. Y., to hold a series of meetings here as 
soon as practicable. 

East H1ramM.—This church, with the Methodists, 
is holding a series of revival meetings. Messrs. 
Boardman and Cullens of Bangor Seminary assist 
the pastors. 

DOVER AND FoxoROFr.—A good degree of inter- 
est is manifest. Much help has been gained by 
cottage meetings two or three times a week in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. 

LITCHFIELD.—A large picture of Rev. J. T. 
Hawes, pastor of this church for twenty-six years, 
has been given to his friends. 

MINOT CENTER.—A new pulpit and modern fur- 
nishings have improved the meeting house. Sheds 
to accommedate twenty teams have been built. 

SHERMAN MILLS.—A new furnace and lamps 
have been provided by the Ladies’ Society at a cost 
of $175, and further improvements are planned. 

Maine adds five new churches to her list for 1895. 
This is the largest number since 1869, when six were 
added to the roll. The new churches are Little 
Deer Isle, Sebago, South Portland, Stoneham and 
The Forks. 

New Hampshire. 


NASHUA.—The Congregational churches of the 
city have gladdened the hearts of many needy ones 
by generous gifts. A recent Sunday evening was 
devoted especially to temperance. The pastors 
spoke to large and interested congregations, urging 
them to help forward the cause by mere decided 
and vigorous efforts to enforce the prohibitory law. 


HILLSBORO BRIDGE.—Through the generosity of 
ex-Gov. J. B. Smith, a fine system of electric light- 
ing has been put into the meeting house and, with 
funds raised by a children’s entertainment, the 
vestry used for the primary department of the Sun- 
day school is undergoing renovation and a refitting 
for its improvement. 


BARNSTEAD.—First, A series of revival services 
has lately been conducted by the pastor, Rev. L. E. 
Bell, lasting two weeks. They were largely attended 
by people in this and neighboring towns and re- 
sulted in spiritual quickening to the church anda 
few conversions. 


WoLFBORO.—A movement has been made for the 
erection, in the near future, of a $10,000 edifice. 
Good success is following endeavors to raise the 
money. 

BROOKLINE.—The council called by the church 
for the recognition of Rev. J. A. Belanger as pastor 
entered its protest against “councils of recogni- 
tion’ instead of ‘‘ installing councils.” 


East DERRY.—By vote of the church a system of 
pledge cards and envelopes is hereafter to be used 
for raising money for benevolence. 

The church in Wentworth receives $1,900 from the 
Cook estate. 

Vermont. 


CORNWALL.—Thirteen persons have been added 
to this church during the year, making a net gain 
of eight. A Junior Endeavor Society, organized a 
few months ago, is doing good work. On an aver- 
age about seventy-five per cent. of the Sunday morn- 
ing congregation attend the Sunday school and 
some years the average is over eighty per cent. At 
the recent annual meeting Rev. S. H. Barnum was 
invited to remain as pastor for a seventh year. 

MIpDDLEBURY.—Forefathers’ Day was celebrated 
for the fifty-third consecutive time in thiscity. The 
address was on The Puritan Standpoint. 


Connecticut. 


New HAVEN.—The Mills meetings, to be held 
for a month, commenced last Monday. Daily noon 
and evening meetings are held with different 
ehurches The Sunday services are held in the af- 
teraoon and evening at the Grand Opera House —— 
United Much regretis felt at the resignation of Rev. 
H. R. Miles, who has served as Dr. Munger’s assist- 
ant for three years, He accepts the pastorate of 
the Windsor Avenue Church of Hartford.——How- 
ard Avenue. The chureh recently celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the ordination of the pastor, 
Rev. W. J. Mutch, and the thirtieth of the organi- 
zation of the church. The anniversary sermon and 
addresses, by members of the church and others, 
were features. The roll-call and consecration meet- 
ing and the reception following were largely at- 
tended. The Endeavor Society presented the 
church with a handsome frame, containing portraits 
of all the pastors of the church. A souvenir of the 
occasion was published, containing fine half-tone 
engravings of the edifice and all the pastors.—— 
Plymouth. A series of popular lectures and enter- 
tainments will be given weekly during the winter. 
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New BRITAIN.—South. At the annual meeting 
W. H. Hart, who has held the office for thirty-seven 
years, was re-elected treasurer. Resolutions of 
sympathy were passed on the recent death of Pro- 
fessor Bartlett. The new organ is now being putin 
position, and when completed will be one of the 
finest in the country, costing not far from $18,000, 
It is largely the gift of Hon. Phillip Corbin. Rev. 
Dr. James Cooper is pastor.— Rev. G. H. and Mrs. 
Sandwell of the First Church kept open house New 
Year’s, their reception in the evening being largely 
attended by their parishioners and friends. Re- 
freshments were served during the evening. 


HARTFORD.—Three meetings addressed by D. L. 
Moody were held last Saturday and Sunday. The first 
was for the general public and over a thousand 
persons were y t. The d was for men 
only Sunday afternoon. The third was a general 
meeting.——Yourth The report of the special com- 
mittee favors locating the new edifice on the cor- 
ner of Main and Windsor Streets. The report is 
accepted and a committee appointed to secure an 
option of the land, also to devise means to raise the 
extra money for its purchase. The architects are 
instructed to adapt their plans to the new site. 


WEsT HARTFORD.—The average attendance at the 
Sunday school has been 134. Last year there were 
fourteen removals and sixteen additions, making the 
present membership 333. The total benevolences 
were $20,438, of which $15,250 goes to missions from 
the estate of Miss Nancy Gaylord, a former mem- 
ber. A spirited discussion took place over the pro- 
posal to turn over the free library to the town. For 
twelve years it has been a department of the church 
and by an almost unanimous vote it will continue 
to be for the present. 

MANCHESTER.—North. The annual reports are 
satisfactory. Rev. C. H. Barber enters upon his 
tenth year in this parish, a longer period than any 
previous pastor. A feature of the roll-call was a 
letter from Mrs. Clarissa Spencer, now in her nine- 
ty-seventh year, and a church member for over 
eighty years. The Sunday school has been pro- 
vided with quite a large library through the efforts 
of the young women. 


BRISTOL.—A special meeting was beld last week 
to discuss the adoption of individual communion 
cups. No definite action was taken, but a commit- 
tee was appointed to look into the matter and re- 
portat a meeting to be held in April. The prevailing 
sentiment seems strongly in their favor.——Swed- 
ish. The day of dedicating the new meeting house 
was a jubilee occasion. The attendance was large. 
Rey. T. M. Miles gave the address. 


CoLEBROOK.—The 100th anniversary of the church 
and of the installation of a former pastor, Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, was celebrated last week Tues- 
day. Rev. Mr. Dean gave the historical address, 
covering the events in the church for the past cen- 
tury. After the dinner addresses were made by 
many neighboring clergymen. There was also an 
exhibition of relics and antiques. 


Roxsoury.—After being closed several weeks for 
repairs the house was opened Jast Sunday. It has 
been largely remodeled and with the new pews and 
furnishings presents a pleasing appearance. 


WINpDsOR.—First. The society gives annual re- 
ports which are encouraging, all indebtedness of 
the society having been paid during the past year, 
leaving a good sum in the treasury. 


KENT.—The annual reports show that the aggre- 
gate contributions to charities and to foreign mis- 
sionary work during the past year amcunted to 
nearly $700. 

BETHEL.—The binth reunion included an unusu- 
ally large number of the older members. The reports 
were helpful and the prospects are for a successful 
year. The total membership is 426. 

WoopstTockK.—The annual reports show benevo- 
lences amounting to $532. The additions have been 
twelve. The total Sunday school contributions. 
amounted to $106, $84 going for benevolences. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


New YorK.—Broadway Tabernacle. The for- 
eign missionary department of the Society for 
Women’s Work held a deeply interesting meeting 
Dec. 31. Thrilling betters were read from Rev. Mr. 
Gates and Misses Bush, Barnum, Wheeler and Dan- 
iels, missionaries at Harpoot, Eastern Turkey. 
This society has paid the salary of Miss Bush for 
more than twenty years, and she is a member of 
this church. Fervent prayer was offered and an 
earnest desire was expressed that something should 
be done to help her in her extremity. More than 
$150 was immediately raised among the women to 
be sent to her without delay. The realities of the 
massacre are brought home to this church by the 
presence of several young Armenians who have es 
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@aped from Turkey and who are waiting anxiously 
to learn whether any of their friends or relatives 
are left alive. 


BROOKLYN.—P/lymouth’s present membership is 
1,783. Dr. Lyman Abbott, the pastor, is preaching 
to larger congregations than ever. For the ex- 
penses of the year $32,734 were collected. Besides 
its reguiar work the church has in its care two 
branches, two kindergartens, three working girls’ 
clubs, two sewing schools, a Boys’ Brigade, three 
C. E. Societies and a number of other organizations. 
There are employed three pastors and three women 
workers, all salaried. 

WEST BLOOMFIELD.—The problem of successful 
annual meetings has been solved for this church. 
The plan which seems best to serve is an entire day 
devoted tothe twomeetings. The services included 
a roll-call, at which sixty per cent. of the resident 
members and many absent members responded. 
Dinner was served and the afternoon was devoted 
to the annual meeting of the society. A largely 
increased attendance was the result. Rev. N. W. 
Bates is pastor, 


WELLSVILLE.— Evangelist M. S. Rees of Elmira, 
assisted by his wife as singer, held a successful 
‘series of revival meetings with the churches here 
an December. Many persons were reported con- 
verted and Christians were greatly quickened. Mr. 
Rees is an able preacher and wise in bis methods. 


Dounton.—This church, about a mile from Ja- 
maica, Loug Island, only fifteen months old, has 
now forty-four members, a fine chapel costing 
$2,800 and a debt of only $900. Rev. M.H. Fishburn 
supplies the pulpit. It has received no outside aid. 


The new church in Rockville Center, Long Island, 
a mile and a half from Rockaway, is building a 
«chapel. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Kensington Sunday school is 
negotiating fora lot on which to build.——The Ox- 
ford Street Sunday school, just two months old, 
numbers seventy-five scholars and five teacbers. 
Plansare on foot for securing larger quarters and a 
chapel wil! soon be built. 


ROOHESTER.—The new meeting house was re- 
«cently dedicated, two sermons being preached by 
Dr. T. W. Jones and Pres. W. G. Ballantine of 
Oberlin The building is of brick and stone and 
the style semi-colonial. The furnishings are band- 
some and blend beautifully. The seating capacity 
is 500. There are fine accommodations for Sunday 
school work, kitchen, dining and cloak rooms. 


OLIPHANT.—Some time ago the church decided 
upon needed repairs and an extension of the edi- 
fice, the whole to cost $3,000. All the money has 
been raised and paid over, rejoicing the heart of 
the pastor, Rev. Peter Roberts, and all concerned. 
Sunday, Jan. 19, will be celebrated as jubilee day. 


SCRANTON.—Puritan. The pastor, Rev. A. F, 
Ferris, is holdi. 5 a second service Sunday even- 
ings, specially for the purpose of interesting the 
unconverted. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Indiana. 

INDIANA POLI8,— People’s cleared $240 at its fair. 
The Sunday school made Christmas gifts instead of 
teceiving them and each class provided a dinner 
for one or more families. Large barrels were filled 
and given to the Charity Society, $75 worth of eata- 
bles being distributed. 


Koxomo.—VFirst. The annual reports indicate 
the church to be prosperous under the wise leader- 
ship of Rev. R.J. Smith, who has been here seven 
months. The financial obligations of the church 
have been promptly met, leaving money in the 
treasury. Increasing congregations make an en- 
larged home a felt need, and it is proposed to build 
a modern edifice in the spring. The women have 
raised a debt of $1,600. 


ELwoop.—The new Welsh church, Rev. Richard 
Powell, pastor, is prospering. Nearly every seat in 
the house isoccupied evenings. The Sunday school 
attendance is 125. A friend made a Christmas gift 
of two serviceable Bibles and a cover for the pul- 
pit. Superintendent Banfield of the tin plate 
works has given the church a fine organ. 


Christmas was observed as usual in the Coal 
Mine Mission.——At Cardonia the church and read- 
ding-room were taxed for standiag room, and 260 
miners’ children were remaembered.—At Perth the 
attraction at the meeting house was such that even 
the saloons closed.——At Coal Bluff there was a 
crowded house and a paidentertainment. The gifts 
came largely from two [ndianapolis churches, Plym- 
outh and Mayflower.——tThe new Caseyville church 
is now seated with chairs and will soon be ready 
for dedication. 


The coming session of the Indiana State Associa- 
tion is te be a celebration of the semi-centennial 
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anniversary of the Michigan City Convention of 
1846. The National Council at its late meeting in 
Syracuse passed resolutions indorsing this plan of 
the Indiana Association and expressing the denom- 
inational interest in the convention of 1846. The 
work of this pioneer gathering of Congregational- 
ists is better recognized and its importance more 
fully appreciated in the Central States than in the 
Eastern. It was the mother of the Chicago Theo- 


logical Seminary and an important factor in secur- 


ing the Albany convention in 1852. The National 
Council elected as delegates to the anniversary 
Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., of Aurora and Rev. 
G. 8. F. Savage, D. D.,of Chicago. Dr.Sturtevant’s 
father was present at the convention fifty years 
ago and Dr. Savage was a member. 

Michigan. 

GRAND RApIDSs.—Park. The strong and ener- 
getic Young People’s Guild has recently become a 
C. E. Society.——-South has a flourishing good citi- 
zenship league.—— Hast is planning to move within 
the city limits to a more popular center.—— Plym- 
outh, The pastor, Rev. R. M. Higgins, has organ- 
ized, by request, a class for the study of English 
literature.—— Waterloo Mission, supported by all 
the denominations of the city, keeps a place cpen 
every night for gospel meetings and rescue work. 


DeETERoIT.—First. The annual sale and supper in 
December netted over $500. The collection for 
State and city missionary work Dec. 15 was $2,800. 
—Plymouth. Rev. Morgan Wood, the pastor, be- 
gins with the new year down-town Sunday evening 
services at the Opera House. They are in charge 
of an executive committee of prominent business 
men of all denominations. 


VIENNA.—Since the coming of Rev. Stephen 
Vaughan to this district and Briley, reaching over 
twenty miles, there bave been revivals and great 
increase of interest in all the field. Seventeen per- 
sons have united with the church here on confes- 
sion and as many more are ready to join at the next 
communion, A parsonage has been secured in this 
place. 


GREENVILLE.—The reports show that in the last 
year 170 persons have been received to membership, 
making a total of 483. The membership of a re- 
cently organized C. E. Society is 110. The benevo- 
lences were $800. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

GRINNELL.—The people here are taking a lively 
interest in the hitherto neglected South Grinnell 
district. Last summer the C. E. Society starteda 
Sunday schogl there and has continued in the work 
until now. State Evangelist Tillett held services in 
the summer and secured a favorable hearing from 
a good many non-church-goers. Meanwhile a col- 
lege house has been erected in the district and pro- 
vision made for a six months’ course of entertain- 
ments and lectures. The latter are to be given 
mainly by members of the college faculty, while 
instruction in such departments of study as may be 
called for is to be furnished by the young people 
interested in the mission. 


HUMBOLDT AND WEAVER.—Rey. C. P. Boardman 
held his closing service with the former church, 
Dec. 30, at which time he received three new 
members, making a total of 240 additions during 
his pastorate of nearly five years. Uf these 190 
were on confession. The present membersbip is 
232. At Weaver there were fifteen accessivns, 
making a total of fifty-one received im the three 
years and eight months during which the church 
was supplied by Mr. Boardman. Boththe churches 
have flourishing C, E. Societies organized during 
the pastorate just closing, and the Humboldt church 
has also a good junior society. 


MASON CiTY.—The annual meeting was made an 
occasion of joy for all the churches inthe vicinity, 
whose pastors took part in these anniversary exer- 
cises, both morning and evening The pastor of 
the Algona church, a member of this same associa- 
tion, has recently been laid aside with typhoid 
fever. During his illness brethren took turns in 
supplying his pulpit. By a series of well-organized 
exchanges special revival services have been held 
in the various churches with excellent results. 


WINTHROP.—The annual reports show a gratify- 
ing condition in all departments. There have been 
about fifty additions to the membership during the 
year, all but three on confession. The congrega- 
tions have steadily increased at the Sunday serv- 
ices, midweek meetings, Sunday school and Y. P. 
8.C.E. By unanimous vote the pastor, Rev. C. B. 
Carlisle, was asked to remain another year at an in- 
creased salary. 

Forest City.—Rev. J. D. Mason seems to be suc- 
cessful in his second pastorate here, which has now 
reached its fifth year. He has been able to unite 
opposing elements and to win to evangelical reli- 
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gion many influential families once bitterly op- 
posed toit. This he bas done by his firm and judi- 
cious conduct as well as by his steady advocacy of 
the simple Scriptural gospel. 

LAKE VIEW.—The annual meeting was held Dec. 
26, with addresses by Rev. R L. McCord, a former 
minister, and Secretary Douglass. Rev. T. J. Wood- 
cock is the pastor. The present membership is 
seventy, fifteen persons having united during the 
past year. The benevolences amounted to $95. 
The church closed the year without debt. 


GARNER.—A reception was given, Dec. 17, to the 
new pastor, Rev. N. F. Douglas. The Sunday school 
gave a cantata the evening of Christmas which was 
listened to by a congregation of 500 at the Opera 
House. Union revival services are now being held, 
conducted by Mr. W. A. Sunday. 


THOMPSON.—The church building is not yet com- 
pleted but has been used for services for two weeks. 
Two English services and one Norwegian were held 
there Dec. 23, A short time previously a fair held 
by the young people netted $189. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN.—Rev.O. H. L. Mason preaches 
to large congregations both morning and evening. 
A lecture was given in the church recently by Pres- 
ident Gates of lowa College, who also preached the 
following day. 

BURLINGTON.—Dec. 29 was the forty-ninth anni- 
versary of Dr. William Salter’s installation as pas- 
tor. It will be fifty years next March since Dr. 
Salter began his labors here. 

AMEs.—The annual meeting was held Dec, 18. 
The present membership is 173. The expenditures 
for the year were $850 and the benevolences $542. 
Rev. F. J. Douglass is pastor. 

Evangelist Tillett is now engaged in a series of 
special meetings at Van Cleve, which are opening 
with great interest.—— At Buffalo Center the church 
is planning for a series of special meetings.——At 
Ledyard a series of union meetings is now in 
progress.——-A new parsonage has recently been 
completed in Rockwell at a cost of $2,200. Kev. 
D. G. Youker is the pastor. 


Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. A largely attended 
reception was held New Year’s evening as a 
farewell to Dr. Wells. The various ministers 
of the city were in attendance.——Lyndale, The 
annual reunion of the Congregational ministers 
and their families was held, Dec. 30, with this 
church. There was a large representation, seventy- 
tive being present. The occasion was pleasant, but 
saddened by the immediate and prospective de- 
parture of so many brethren. Dr. Wells leaves at 
once. Rev.C. E. Page goes to Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he enters business Kev. E. C. Whiting has just 
resigned at Fifth Avenue Church, and one or two 
other brethren have expressed the determination 
to go. 

EXcELSIOR.—Rev. T. A. Turner has closed his 
four years’ pastorate. Removals from the town 
have weakened the church, but there is a hopeful 
feeling and determination to go forward. This is 
the second Congregational church organized in the 
State. It will be supplied by different ministers 
for a few weeks and in the spring a pastor will be 
secured. 

GROVELAND.—This little enterprise on the shores 
of Lake Minnetonka basa small field, but has de- 
cided to become self supporting, much of the sac- 
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rifice, however, coming upon the faithful pastor, 
Rev. E. E. Rogers. 

GRACEVILLE.—An ecclesiastical society bas been 
formed at the out-station, Chokio, and a subscrip- 
tion of $350 raised to erect a small meeting house. 
The pastor was pleasantly remembered with Christ- 
mas gifts. 

GRANADA.—A series of meetings has been held 
by Rey. C. B. Fellows. There have been a number 
of conversions and three additions upon confes- 
sion, with more to follow. 

Sours Benp.—This church is united with that at 
Belgrade under a student from the Moody Inati- 
tute, Chicago, and is making progress. Five united 
with the church on confession last Sunday. 

Rev. J. H. B. Smith and family have moved to 
Wadena. Mrs, Smith is an ordained minister and 
will assist in the work. 

Nebraska. 

LINCOLN.—First. Seldom has an investment of 
the Home Missionary Society brought forth better 
fruit than here, where the missionary contribution 
in a single year exceeds by nearly $100 the $500 put 
in by the society twenty years ago, when the church 
was so weak that a council was called to consider 
the question of disbanding. How great would have 
been the loss to the religious interests of this 
capital city—and, indeed, to the State—had this 
timely aid not been extended. The record of the 
church in benevolences is remarkable, showing a 
steady increase and an unswerving loyalty to the 
interests of the denomination at home and abroad. 
When the congregation was using every effort to 
erect its new house of worship and to dedicate it 
free of debt, nearly all of the money being raised 
by the pastor, Rev. Lewis Gregory, the contributions 
never shrank but rather increased. Mr. Gregory 
has not only been a successful pastor, but he has 
been a public-spirited citizen of large usefulness in 
the city, anda leader in the denominational work 
of the State. In the formative period of the pub- 
lic schools of the city he was a prominent member 
of the school board and his voice and vote were 
always for the best interest of the work. He has 
been for eighteen years a trustee of Doane College, 
is now president of the Nebraska Home Missionary 
Society, and was elected a cerporate member of the 
A. B.C. F. M. at its last meeting. His influence for 
good and his hearty word of cheer have helped 
many a struggling home missionary enterprise in 
Nebraska. 

NORFOLK.—There is great rejoicing over the ex- 
cellent record with which the year closed. Every 
debt has been paid up to date including the pas- 
tor’s salary. The Ladies’ Aid Society during the 
past year has finisbed paying a floating indebted- 
ness upon the church property, furnished the 
meeting house with electric lights and continues to 
pay for the lighting. The weekly offering system 
has been pushed with so much success that the 
pastor’s salary has been paid monthly throughout 
the year, and nearly the full amount necessary for 
the coming year has been pledged at a public serv- 
ice without any personal canvass on the part of the 
trustees. Congregations are increasing. Prof. 
E. B. Gere of the Conservatory of Music has charge 
of the choir and has added largely to the value of 
this part of the service. Rev. J. J. Parker is the 
pastor. 

CHADRON.—Dec. 31 was made memorable by the 
annual meeting combined with a watch night serv- 
ice. Though the fioancial condition was found to 
be full of difficulties, the tone of reports was cheer- 
ful, and the Ladies’ Aid Society rejoiced over the 
payment of a troublesome debt, having raised 
during the yéar nearly $175. 

Idaho. 

Special help is needed from the C.H.M.S. to 
meet an exigency arising from the opening of an 
Indian reservation in the western part of the State. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

SAN FrRancisco.—Bethany celebrated Dec, 22 as 
Pilgrim Sunday, the customary day of settling 
church accounts. The offering was $922, a trifle 
more than was needed. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. D.O. Mears, D. D., formerly pastor of Pied- 
mont Church, Worcester, Masg.,and more recently 
of Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, O., has 
accepted a call to the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of Albany, N. Y., succeeding President Raymond of 
Union College. Dr. Mears has written several val- 
uable books. 


L. P. Rowland, well known throughout New Eng- 
land as the first General Y. M. C, A. Secretary on 
this continent, serving in that capacity in Boston 
for fifteen yeas, is still prosecuting with vigor and 
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success evangelistic work, having just closed a 
series of union meetings in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which resulted in 120 professed eonversions. In 
that city too, at present his home, he lately cele- 
brated his silver wedding. Many tokens of friendly 
interest from men like Hon. John Wanamaker, Sir 
George Williams, Russell Sturgis, Jr., and H. M. 
Moore testified to the high esteem in which he and 
his wife are held. Mr. Rowland is now laboring in 
Williamsburg, Va. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 

Blackboard work is being undertaken by many 
persons who have doubted their ability to do it 
acceptably. 

The new year is accompavied by numerous 
changes in the officers of schools. It is estimated 
that about one-fourth of the superintendents are 
changed annually. 

An increased average attendance has been se- 
cured in a number of schools by the use of a ther- 
mometer. It is a simple device and keeps before 
the school from week to week the record of attend- 
ance, 

The use of the Bible in the school in place of les- 
son leaves in any form is increasing. The question 
has been frequently discussed during the past year 
and has brought forth numerous strong arguments 
in favor of the Bible as the text-book. 

A commodious building for the school connected 
with the Congregational church at Campello, Mass., 
is being completed. It is the gift of Mr. George E. 
Keith and will accommodate the present school of 
nearly 700 with room for growth. A prominent fea- 
ture of it will be a large number of classrooms 
opening on all sides of the main audience-room. 








A Cooling Drink in Fevers. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. S. DAVIs, Meriden, Ct., says: ‘I have 
used it as a pleasant and‘cooling arink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased,” 


Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BURTON—LEE—In Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31, 1895, 
by E Rev. N. H. Bell, Stephen E. Burton and Mary E. 











GRANT—LADD-—In Windsorville, Ct., Jan. 1, Rev. 
F. L. Grant of Northfield and Ettaline Harriet Ladd. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. . 











BAGG—In West Springfield, Dec. 29, 1895, Susan At- 
water, widow of Richard Ba Za prominent member 
of the Congregational church for many years, aged 
78 yrs., 5 mos. 

WIGHT-—In Natick, Dec. 21, 1895, Rev. Daniel Wight, 
aged 87 yrs.,3 mos, 
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Scrofula 


Appears in a hundred different 
forms, such as Running Sores, 
White Swellings, Eruptions, 
Boils, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 


Scald Head, etc. The only 
cure is in making Pure, Ric . 


Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
pure blood and has never heen 
equalled asa cure for Scrofula. 


Cases considered incurable, 
and given up b menetene, 
yield to its wonderful purify- 
ing, vitalizing coon n fact, 


Flood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's Pills 270. jens ee. 











The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritte: 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 















disturbed sleep of a 


Sleep, to be restful, must be continuous. 


SLEEP. 


Do you ever sleep? 


Most persons try to. They make a more or less 
successful attempt at sleeping, but it isn’t the un- 


To secure that kind you need one of two 


things: either a tired body or one of our upholstered box spring beds, overhung with 


hour-glass spiral springs and laid-hair top. 


You will say it isthe greatest luxury you ever enjoyed. No more twisting and turn- 
ing in sleep, no more stiff backs and rheumatic twinges in the morning, but a bed on 
which you can maintain one position for a dozen hours without fatigue. 

And you sleep! In a month’s time you will see the difference in an increased 


bodily and mental vigor. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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A leading reason for warranting our seed, as per 





oth C 
rales, we solicit a e share hon the <F rong wolte Benoa vege: 
many new Vegetables & Flowers & the best of theold will besent free. SALADS & SON, 





tirst page of Catalogue, is, we raise a large por- 
tion of them, As the original Seemodunens of 
the Cory and Longfellow Corns, Miller Cream 
Melon, Ohio and meee Potatoes, Warren, 
head Squashes, Marble- 
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DR. OLARK’S FUNERAL. 


The assemblage which filled the West Rox- 
bury church last Monday afternoon was in 
itself an impressive witness to the love and 
reverence in which the lately departed secre- 
tary of the American Board was held. The 
residents of this quiet suburb, with whom 
Dr. Clark has sustained for so many years 
friendly and neighborly relations, representa- 
tive pastors and laymen in the circle of Bos- 
ton churches, the full staffs of the American 
Board and Woman’s Board, workers in the 
Congregational House, as well as others who 
labor daily there, missionaries now in this 
country on a furlough—all drawn by a com- 
mon impulse joined in the solemn, yet beau- 
tiful, Christian burial service. 

For the note of gratitude for the rich, ripe 
life that is ended, and of hope in Him who is 
the resurrection and the life, dominated the 
exercises of the hour, which were under the 
direction of the local pastor, Rev. F. W. My- 
rick. The first address was that of Dr. Clark’s 
successor and “ son in the gospel,” Rev. J. L. 
Barton, D. D., who touched on these three 
phases of Dr. Clark’s character: his power 
over young people, his tender relations to the 
missionaries and the sympathy and love which 
he carried into his work as secretary. After 
Dr. Barton, Dr. Quint spoke in a famil- 
iar, simple and touching strain, as only one 
could who knew the man in an affectionate 
intimacy continuing through many years. 
The prayer was by Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., 
One solo, Lead, Kindly Light, and the con- 
gregational hymn, In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory, constituted the appropriate music of 
the occasion. 

The calm, cold winter day was melting into 
a radiant twilight when this company of sin- 
cere mourners filed out of the church after 
taking the last look at the beloved form 
which is to be laid to rest in Montpelier, Vt. 
But to their Christian thought Dr. Clark was 
not within the casket crowned with a shock 
of golden grain, bat in a wider realm of joy- 
ous and painless activity. 

There entertain im all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies 


They sing and singing in their glory move 
And wipe away the tears from every eye. 


PROGRESS IN PHILANTHROPY. 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
was opened with a short devotional service, 
after which Rev. W. J. Batt, chairman of the 
Woburn Association, read a resolution, sup- 
plementary to those presented at a recent 
meeting of the Congregational Club, which 
recommended the f. rmation of an interna- 
tional league, between all English-speaking 
peoples at least, which should adopt measures 
to police the earth, with a view to prevent 
great evils such as the present condition in 
Armenia. The resolution was approved by 
the meeting. 

The moderator then presented Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant, and announced that she 
would speak on philanthropy in the last hun- 
dred years. Mrs. Chant laughingly said that 
inasmuch as the time was short she would 
spare her hearers the hundred years, and 
went on to speak particularly of the notable 
English women who have accomplished much 
in philanthropic ways. She referred first to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Frye, who inaugurated prison 
reform in Europe, then to Mary Carpenter, 
who began the inquiry as to how men 
came to be prisoners, and was practically 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820, 
Suecomere to WM. BLAKE & CoO. 
Manufacture bells of every descripti ing] himes. 
of Copper and Tin. — oe 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ostracized for her efforts in behalf of the 
street boys in London, since, as Mrs. Chant 
says, we are still persecuting the prophets 
and later building their tombs. This work 
was the origin of the reformatory and indus- 
trial schools of England. After Mary Car- 
penter came another woman whose name 
stands high among honored women of Eng- 
land, Mrs. Josephine Butler, whose efforts in 
behalf of fallen women did so much to bring 
about a realization of the duty of Christians 
to this class of humanity, and of the fact that 
there is in the Bible only one law for both 
sexes and all ranks. Mrs. Catherine Booth 
was characterized as a marvelous woman, the 
inspirer and heart of the Salvation Army, 
and a fifth name, well known in this country 
as in England, was that of Lady Henry Som- 
erset. Mrs. Chant said it was not a good 
thing for any reform movement to become 
fashionable, and it was a most unfortunate 





thing when society took to slumming. Chris- 
tianity has not altered one iota from what it 
was in the days when only the “common 
people heard him gladly.”’ 

Speaking of present conditions Mrs. Chant 
said we were perhaps in danger of taking a 
wrong view of things, of listening too much 
to the noisier part of the community and de- 
pending upon wealth and material prosperity 
for helpfulness rather than upon personal 
character and righteousness. Christianity is 
as creative and developing a force as when it 
overthrew the Roman Empire, and it is the 
divine power of divine truth which always 
has and always will redeem. 
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Not a Pate 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ),, .nepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton ic (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinani’ 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphilet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address, 

££ GQ. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St... New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 


-t Medicine, 


Depression, 











China and Glass Mark=Down. 





We will have our annual CLEARANCE 


SALE regardless of cost, of remnant lots, 


odd pieces, of China and Glass, also fine Lamps. 


On Tables No. 11, No. 6 and No. 9, Main Floor, will be seen handsomely decorated 
China Game Sets, Fish Sets, Tea Sets, Tete-a-Tete Sets and rich Teas, marked down 


one-third. 


On Tables No. 10 and No. 18, Glass-room Floor, will be found Cut and Etched Glass, 


Salad Sets, Fruit Dishes, Pitchers, etc. 


Dinner Set Hall (Third Floor), on Tables Nos. 12, 15 and 18, will be seen rich Soup 
Sets, Breakfast Sets, Dinner Sets, Oyster Plates, Fruit Plates, etc. 


Art Rooms—Rich pieces of rich China with the Royal Worcester, Doultons, Haviland, 
Hungarian, Teplitz, Belleek, Crown Derby, Copeland, Wedgwood and other 


recognized brands of choice bric-a-brac. 
On Table No. 7 are Rich Lamps from Dresden, Doultons, Japanese 


LAMP GALLERY. 


Cloisonné, suberb shapes and decorations, mounted with best founts and burners. 


All or any of the above will be sold 


at exactly ONE-THIRD OFF the lowest 


retail prices (always marked in plain figures) ever sold by us. 


The above are genuine bargains, in many instances less than equal items can be landed 
for, but sold to close lots prior to our annual stock taking. The sale will continue 


for two weeks. 
Inspection and comparison invited. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 





120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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-SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
ONE OF MANY REASONS WHY. 

> If it had no other original designs than the simple, practical 
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» Might reasonably claim superiority. 


, CATALOGUE, free to all addressing 
> EDWARD MILLER & 
> Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn, 
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‘Miller Lamp 


But there are several 
} others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 





shrunk, if anything, because of stocktaking 
throughout the country. The first week of If you are like most 
the year is always a period of dullness, be- 
tween seasons as it were, and so it is without 





But at the present time there have been ad- 
ditional reasons for a dull trade, and, more- 
y sre is t of 
Ov er, there is no means at the momen 0 safety 
f knowing when these causes will disappear. 


| ; These causes are the recent panic, the chaotic Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
P f condition of the money markei and the dead- ‘“ — me a stnents 
; lock at Washington. the express purpose of making safe inve 3 
The scarcity of greenbacks and the desire to for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

hoard gold bas caused the latter to go to a R 
premium. But this virtual premium has It offers guaranteed go/d mortgages on im- 
ae prema trts Cop tek: proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 

a, F ° 

After the bonds of the new issue have been It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7% 


placed and the money market resumes its 


normal status, we believe that general trade according to time. 


will undergo great improvement. The size of ° 
the new issue, $100,000,000, will render a recur- The Provident 


Trade continues quiet and the volume has During the Month of January, 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
picinetivee arya few hundreds or thousands. You doubtless wish 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 
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readers of this paper, you 





rence of these gold scares an impossibility for : 
a long time to come, and will afford mer- Our book on investments i rust Co., 45 ee 
kt chants and manufacturers a chance to go is sent free. oston, 


about their affairs without fear of waking up Please mention The Congregationalist. 





some fine morning soon to another Treasury WESTE RN 
crisis. 


| In other words, the Treasury reserve ques- 
"id tion will be lifted from the minds of the peo- , 
ple, and ere the situation can again become 
: it is th ae f 
acute it is the opinion of many that, the DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 


necessary changes in our currency laws will Bought for Cash 
be accomplished. é 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mas: 











** The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 3ist day of December, 1895. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . ; ; ; : : 3.036,124.24 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), r : ; j ; ‘ 41,772.54 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), ; ; ' : , 354,402 96 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), . : ; , ; i 44,172.23 
Other Claims, ‘ i : ; ; , ‘ 166,179.81 


Net Surplus, Al Re hk ee: 3,412,862.10 
Total Assets, - - - - - - §$1,055,513.88 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS, 
Seventy-seven Million Three Hundred and Thirteen Thousand Dollars, 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President. 
f W. H. KING, Sec’y. JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice-Pres’t. 
4 E. 0. WEEKS, F. W. JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns, and Villages of the United 
States and Canada. 
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i individual 
Church Cushions } || Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 


i 116 Ehicseth St church, Illustrated desc ve catalogue free, 
: GLOBE FURNI . 
Ostermoor & Co., Nets York, N.Y. Manufacturers ry ots C0. altace 
Schools and Assembly Room 







































Guaranty T'rustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = « $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = « «= «= $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA'IOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check o» on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Piesicent. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C: omwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. nes 

U DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 

Western Mortga 

or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sen 

LL) good money after bad—get a good 5% investment in 
— State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low st 
price, Over $2.000, 000 in Western securities successfully 
handle4 by the present management of this corporation. 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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MR. JOSEPH OOOK’S OONDITION. 


So many contradictory and varied, not to 
say alarming, reports have been in circulation 
regarding Mr. Cook that we have taken pains 
to ascertain the exact facts, and we are glad 
to say that they present, on the whole, a more 
favorable showing than the public has been 
led to expect. 

Mr. Cook sailed from San Francisco the 15th 
of June last and spent the first two weeks 
in Honolulu as the guest of Chief-Justice 
Judd, delivering, during his stay there, the 
Fourth of July address. Immediately there- 
after he took ship for New Zealand, where he 
lectured ten times in twelve days. Australia 
was his next stopping place, where he received 
@ warm welcome from many who recalled his 
former visit in 1882. His public addresses 
there were mainly under the auspices of Y. M. 
C. Associations. 

On the evening of Aug. 31 Mr. Cook de- 
livered at Melbourne his lecture, Seven Mod- 
ern Wonders. The next day, which was Sun- 
day, he had an engagement at Dr. Bevan’s 
church, but, during his preparation for the 
service, was seized with a sudden attack of 
vertigo, the effusion of serum so affecting the 
optic nerve as to cause almost total loss of 
sight for the time, but. by the end of Septem- 
ber he was sufliciently restored to justify the 
physicians in allowing him to embark from 
Sydney for Japan, where he was to meet his 
wife. This voyage, however, of thirty-nine 
days in a freight steamer, through tropical 
seas and fierce storms, was a very trying ex- 
perience for one alone and just recovering 
from a serious illness. When he reached 
Japan, on Nov. 21, he was weak in body and 
depressed in spirits and the best medical ad- 
vice that could be secured favored a speedy 
return to America. 

It was certainly providential that the Jap- 
anese deputation of the American Board, 
having completed its labors, was just setting 
sail for this country and its members gladly 
afforded Mr. and Mrs. Cook every assistance 
in their power. During the trip across the 
Pacific he was able to come to the public 
dining-room more or less, where he talked as 
interestingly and rationally as ever on many 
themes. He slept, however, only under the 
influence of opiates and nervous indigestion 
necessitated ex:.eme care with reference to 
his diet. He was, moreover, like others ina 
similar condition, the victim of melancholia, 
and worried almost incessantly over his con- 
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dition, fearing that he might not live to reach 
his native land. 

At San Francisco the physicians felt that it 
was perfectly safe for him to travel East, al- 
though Mr. Cook himself feared the conse- 
quences of such a journey, but the overland 
trip was begun under the careful! oversight of 
Drs. Barton and Bradford and was success- 
fully completed. The only stop of any length 
was at Chicago, where the party stayed five 
hours, and Dr. Bradford detached himself 
from it to go to Montclair by another route, 
Dr. Barton accompanying Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
to Clifton Springs. 

Mr. Cook’s case, then, may be described as 
one cf severe nervous prostration due doubt- 
less to prolonged and unceasing activity as 
lecturer, author and editor for the last twenty 
years, but in the judgment of Dr. Barton and 
of the physicians at Clifton Springs there is 
reason to anticipate a favorable termination 
of this sudden collapse and his restoration in 
due time to the ranks of the world’s workers, 
among whom he has taken so conspicuous a 
place. 








THE custom of clearance sales in January to close 
out lots enables buyers to secure bargains in many 
lines of reputable houses. Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s announcement is an annual looked for 
by a wide range of customers. 


THREE GRAND TouRSs TO HONOLULU.—Leaving 
Chicago via Chisago, Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line, 6 P.M., Jan. 15th, Feb. 10th and March 5th, 
Only nine days from Chicago to Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, ‘‘the Paradise of the Pacific.’”’ Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for the round trip, in- 
cluding stateroom and meals on steamers. Tickets 
good for nine months, with stop-over privileges. 
For information and tickets, address J. E. Brittain, 
N.E.P. A. Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, No. 
5 State Street, Boston, Mass., or W. C. Kniskerr, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

A SHORT TIME TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST.— 
Messrs, Raymond & Whitcomb are to give business 
men and others who cannot be absent for a pro- 
longed period an opportunity to see California 
under very enticing circumstances. A party will 
leave Boston, Feb. 6, and after visiting all the 
important points both on the Pacific Coast and on 
the way to and from there will reach home March 
13. The Southern route will be taken outward and 
the most picturesque parts of Utah and Colorado 
will be included in the homeward journey. The 
trip is to be afforded at a verylow price, A special 
circular will: be sent on application to Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 





opposite School Street. | 
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Hyomei is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
septic, and BE 
destroys the y 
germs which 
cause disease 
in the respiratory organs. 


exhaled through the nose. 
gives immediate relicf. 


FEPPRPPRPYEPYY YE PEPE” 


‘wr 
( 


er day would be used. 
constantly kept in my mouth cardamon seeds, or some such breath purifier. 
i I began using Hyomei in December, and in two weeks I 
was entirely—and now, after four months and no return of the disease, I can say, perma- 
I am going to ask the head of the firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse this 


sleep with my mouth closed. 


nently — cured, 
statement. 


 Indorsed—Eben D. Jordan. 
| | Boorws POCKE 
INHALER OUTFIT 
By MAIL, $1.00. 





The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 


It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
Consultation and trial free at my office, 
Pocket Inhalo> Ontfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 
consisting of pocket inhaler. made «f deodorized hard rubber (beau- 
tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send your address; my pam- 
phlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
HAAALALLLARLALAAS ADE AADADAADEAEAEEADADADLAAAAEEAEEEEEEEEADDEDKEDEEEKEEE 


ma PPPPPPPPPPPPEPEPEPPEPEPEPEP>PPEPDDEEDT EET EE ER TEDEDED 


) Asthma, Bronchitis ana Kindred Diseases 
“Catarrh Permanently Cured” 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 
Dear Sir; Thad catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which time has 
been passed in this great establishment) I suffered fearfully. 
It extended to my throat ; the base of my tongue was badly affected. 


The Australian 





‘‘Dry Air’’ Treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Laryngitis, Etc. 
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. Viger belongs 


to health. Health to well-fed 
bodies. It’s easy to feed some 
people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent | 
and the dyspeptic is | 
hard to obtain. 


omalose 


| a perfect food; strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system; restores the appetite 
Somatose- Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 


valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 


(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant beverage for 
table use 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose.Choco- 


late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking 


ll druggists. Descriptive pamplilects free of 








$ Schieffelin & Co., New Yort:, Cole Agts. & 
oa 


‘Church Finances. . 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fill your church interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the car. Everybody sings the gospel 
from the lantern screen. 

Write for pamphlet, ‘‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem.” Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 
RILEY BROTHERS, 

16 Beekman St., New York, 


BOSTON: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO - 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA* 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
e1sc0; 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND ; 411 Couch St. 


DODOOO0.0.O.O.O 

IS REQUIRED WITH 
WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


with 


Branches : 







facee—Senk 
ty. Requires no 
{A og Put <= ie pound & 
Sand half pound tins. 2, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 

SON 






Sole Mfrs. 
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(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
One half-dozen handkerchiefs 


I could not 


MRS. ELVIRA E, B. GIBSON, 


Bronchitis, 
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Cod-liver oil is something 
more than a fat. Its peculiar 
action depends on a number 
of substances, among which 
might be mentioned iodine and 
phosphorus. There can be no 
substitute for cod-liver oil, 
because there is no other oil 
known which has in natural 
combination with it such a 
large number of valuable 
medicinal agents. 


of Cod-liver Oil, with the hypo- 
phosphites contains the whole 
oil, with its natural properties, 
and in a thoroughly emulsified 
or digested candition. The 
hypophosphites increase the 
appetite and impart strength 
to the nervous system. This 
combination has marked cura- 
tive properties in a number of 
diseases of the skin and scalp, 
to which scrofulous persons 
are peculiarly liable. Such 
diseases as chronic eczema, 
ringworm, and other skin affec- 
tions, are often quickly cured 
by the constitutional effects 
following the use of Scott’s 
Emulsion. 


Just as iP is never as good as 
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POINTS 


Worth Remembering 





In the Season of 
Coughs and Colds. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 


is prepared only from the fresh 
livers of the cod-fish, and accord- 
ing to the most approved method. 

It is entirely free from Yee 
of decomposition and all traces 
of rancidity. 

It is acceptable to the most sensi- 
tive stomach, and rapidly promotes 
nutrition. 

MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 
has enjoyed the confidence of the 
medical profession and the general 
public for over forty years. 

Flat, oval bottles—all druggists. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 

















Pamphlet an mples Free. 
Unrivaled in Am Ask Dealers, or 
Write Farwell, N.Y., U.S.A. 





The Congregationalist 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 3. 
Mrs. C. H. Daniels presided and spoke of 

“assured victory ’’ which can make the indi- 

vidual daily life more courageous, which has 

power to brighten the aspect of events trans- 
piriug in the world today, and which crowns 
the new year with hope. 

Miss Atkinson brought a message from Mrs. 
Hiram Bingham, now in Honolulu, where 
she and Dr. Bingham are both laid aside from 
active service, and Mrs. Goodell led in prayer 
forthem. The calendar topic, Prayer for In- 
creased Missionary Zeal in the Churches at 
Home, opened the way for several encourag- 
ing testimonies. Mrs. Kellogg alluded to the 
increase of personal work in behalf of home 
missions, and said that the attempt to raise 
the debt seemed to have been a blessing to 
women. ‘Every one who gives a large sum 
helps another to do it.”’ 

Miss Dyer quoted Phillips Brooks: ‘‘ No 
man or woman of the humblest sort can be 
really strong, gentle, pure and good without 
the world being better for it, without some- 
body being helped and comforted by the very 
existence of that goodness,’ and applied the 
thought to the heroism of our missionaries as 
entering into our lives here at home. Mrs. 
Talcott of Talcottville, Ct., had just brought 
in new subscribers for Life and Light. Mrs. 
Stedman had found increasing interest in the 
prayer calendar. 

Miss Pierson of Meriden, always in the 
rooms associated with North China, said: ‘I 
would be back there now if I could, and to 
stay, war or no war.”’ She also gave some of 
the experiences of herself and associates when 
in danger from marauders and the word was 
given, “ Pass on; thes@ere our friends.” 

Miss Kyle told of some encouragements 
which she had met in touring in Vermont, 
and Mrs. Woodbury almost duplicated them 
in relating some of her experiences in touring 
forthe A.M. A. A story of recent trials and 
heroism at Marsovan was well told by Miss 
Washburn as she had gathered it from late 
letters. As the verse: 


Thy saints, in all this glorious war, 
Shall conquer, though they die, 


was being sung, a messenger came with the 
tidings that Dr. N. G. Clark had passed away. 
Miss Stanwood spoke of his relations to the 
Woman’s Board, his cordial indorsement of 
its organization from the very beginning, 
even when others who afterwards favored it 
were doubtful, his wise counsels often sought 
and always kindly given, the delightful asso- 
ciation with him in the work for many years, 
and the deep sense of personal loss which this 
announcement brings to a large circle here, 
and which it will carry to many a missionary 
heart in distant lands. The closing prayer 
was thanksgiving for what he has been and 
has done, and petition for his nearest and 
dearest and for all who are bereaved in his 
translation. 








It’s your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. Paya 
few cents more 
and get 









BIAS 

VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 

which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for ‘‘S H. &M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 
Send tor samples, showing labels and mate- 


Mals, tothe S. H.& M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, New 
‘ork City 
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Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on 
the Lungs. 


No. 7. 


Will Any Climate or Change of Air Cure 
Consumption ? 


Cop-LiIveER oil, cough mixtures and change 
of climate used to be the stereotyped treat- 
ment for all consumptive cases, and under it 
the disease was so ryt f fatal that it 
came to be regarded asincurable. And it can- 
not be doubted that physicians rather encour- 
aged the belief in its incurability, because 
their ministrations always resulted in failure. 

The thought that consumption could be 
cured by air alone was one of the oldest de- 
lusions of its treatment. It has been persist- 
ently tried for centuries, in every climate of 
the globe, and invariably terminated in dis- 
appointment. 

We now know that consumption is a germ 
disease of the lungs, common among the na- 
tives of all lands. It isa little less common 
in warm than cold countries, because in the 
latter congestions of the lungs are more prev- 
alent. Theditference, however, is very slight, 
only a fraction of one per cent. Those, there- 
fore who go to warm countries with the dis- 
ease are no better off than natives of such 
countries who have consumption contracted 
in that climate. As the latter get consum 
tion and die of it, despite the climate, it is 
folly to suppose northern patients would be 
cured by going toit. Change of air is always 
beneficial to the general health, because it is 
helpfui to the appetite, digestion and strength 
of the patient temporarily, but the benefit is 
only general and in no sense curative of 
the lung disease. As no natural air can kill 
the germs in the lungs, or heal the wounds 
they have inflicted, no climate in the wide 
world will ever cure consumption. Califor- 
nia, Texas, Colorado, Florida and the Adiron- 
dacks in this country, and Nice, Naples, Villa 
Franca, Egypt, Algiers and Madeira in the 
Old World, have all been tried in vain. The 
graveyards of those countries attest the fail- 
ure of their climate to cure the disease. Itis 
a cruel deception to pretend that living para- 
sites, which are devouring the tubes and cells 
of the lungs, as moths feed upon wools and 
furs, can be destroyed and expelled by any 
patural atmosphere in the world. No other 
germ disease of the body was ever cured by 
air alone, and all medical experience goes to 
prove that the germs of consumption cannot 
be got rid of by any change of climate. 

Do not, however, imagine from this that I 
am opposed to change of climate, or do not 
regard pure air as necessary to a proper treat- 
ment of the lungs. The air is the life of the 
lungs. “God breathed into his nostrils and 
man became a living soul.’’ Airis the natural 
purifier of the blood and the element which 
assimilates and makes new blood out of the 
foods eaten, and is therefore necessary to 
health, just as good food, proper clothing and 
regular exercise are necessary to good health. 
Wherever they can be best obtained with the 
least exposure to injury is the best place for 
the sick. But what I wish, to impress upon 
all is that no climate in the world will kill 
the germs of consumption, or save from death 
those afflicted with lung disease. This can be 
done only by inhaling germ destroying medi- 
cines into the lungs. Such germicides have 
been discovered by me, and I am now apply- 
ing them with great success in all forms of 
lung disease. It is only by properly medicat- 
ing air that it can be made healing and cura- 
tive of lung complaints. The germs in the 
lungs are the source of all the danger to the 
patient. If they are not reached and expelled 
they destroy the very citadel of life. They 
cannot be reached by anything taken by the 
stomach, nor by any hyperdermic injection 
through the skin. The germicides must be 
brought into actual contact with the germs 
in the tubes and cells of the lungs, or so cure 
will result. That is why I say that my treat- 
ment by inhaled germicides is the only course 
that can possibly arrest and cure consumption. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
No. 117 West 45th Street. 

Note — Readers of The Congregtionalist 
who are interested in Dr. Hunter’s views can 
obtain his book, without charge, by address- 
ing bim as alwve 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


ALEOn, A. L., — Mich., to Old Mission.¥ Ac- 
epts, and has begun 
ATCHESON, et. H., Wauponste Grove, Ill., to Bloomer, 
Wis ccepts 
ara, Vt Samuel H., to remain another year at Corn- 
wa. 
BLAKE, | Elmer T., Manchester, N. H., to Charlestown. 


cAMt ERON, Alick J., to Westmore, Vt. Accepts. 

CARLI SLE, Chas. B., to remain another year at Win- 
throp, be Acce 

age ng H., “Pit Ch., Detroit, Mich., to Eliot Ch., 


Newton, Mass. 
FIFIELD, "eB. 8., to B pay. Me. 
GOODRICH, Chas. Mg Pie nfield, N. J., not called to 
Marlboro, Mass. 
GRIFFITH, Thos. H. Northville, R I., to Brooklyn 


+, State &. 8 _Supt., ¥ Madison, Wis., to Sun 


rie. 

HINEs, Peter H., Wheer, Neb., to Geneva. Accepts, 
to begin work at one 

KAYE, Jas. R., late « t Fa gerton, Wis., to professorship 
in Northern ‘Liinois College and to Pres. Ch. -» Lyons, 
Io. ot ger. 

LADD, Wm. B., Lyndon, Ill.,to Prophetstown. Accepts. 
MILES, Harry R., asst. ‘pastor r United Ch., jt Haven, 
Ct., accepts eall't to Windsor Ave. Ch., Hartfor 

OLINGER, W ., Harriman, Tenn., ‘to Wiblomeburg, 


x “Accepts 

PAGE, F. H., asst. pastor Union Ch., Boston, Mass., 
to Trinity Ch., Lawrence. 

SMITH, Jona. &., Plymouth Ch., Chillicothe, O.,to Har- 
mar ( h.. Mariet 

THOMPSON, J. Kk ae of Warren, Vt., accepts 
call to 8S. Woodbu 

TURNER, Tell A., Excelsior, Minp., to Ortonville. 

WILSON, Kev. Jno. C., enter, Ch., Meriden, Ct., t 
Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. Accept 8. 

Urdinations and Installations. 

ENMAN, Jas. E., o. p. Magnolia (Gloucester), Mass., 
Dec. ai. Sermon, Kev. G. A. Jackson; other purts, 
| hey Messrs. K. P. Hibbard, F. H. Reed and Dea. J. J. 

‘ew 


Resignations. 

RYANT sory, le Masa 
BELAW ORTH 8., Newark Valley, N.J., after a 

successful Sraamen of nearly n.ne )ears. 
FROST, Wiliara J., Andover, O, 
GRANNIS , Geo. H., Buncan “Ave. Ch., Chicago, =. 
LYDGATE, Jno. M., Steilacoom and Lake View, W 
=> Egbert N., Deertield, Mass., to take effect 


rAbi, Chas. E., Bethany &., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ied, Jona. G., Chillicoth 6, O. 
WHITING, Ktoria e C., Fifth Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to take effect Feb. 
bah 2 Bt Herbert A., Wasbington St. Ch., Quincy Pt., 
ass 


Dismissions. 
SMITH, F. Hyatt, North Ave. Ch., Cambridge, Mass. 
Churches Organized. 


CHOKIO, Minn. 

Miscellaneous. 

AVERY, Fred. D., for forty-five years pastor of the 
church in Columbia, Ct., and now its itor emeritus, 
has been tendered a farewell reception. There was 
a large attendance, the number of those present who 
were not s of his church attesting to his gen- 
eral popularity in ‘this section. Mr. Avery is about to 
— to East Hartford, to take up his home with his 


CLARK, Edward L.,and wife, were given a Rage ey 
reception, Jan. 2, in the parlors of Central Ch., Bos- 
ton, which were ‘charmingly decorated. The 500 invi- 
tations brought a large at meg 

NASH, Fred W., greatl beloved by his Mountain 
Home, Idaho, peo *e and by his oa gro ge. associates 
of all deaominatio. 3, was obi resign on ac- 
count of ill —— and will see feeovery by travel 
and gator. door life in Southern California. 

SMITH, J. P., and wife of Salem, N. iL, lee had cel- 
speenes their twenty-fifth wedding anniversar 
THAYER, Henry O., closed labors with the church in 
Gray, Me., Dee. 31. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 








Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTICUT. MINNESOTA. 
Manchester, North, 8 14 Granada, 3 3 
Waterbury, Third, 369 mt Foul, People ’s Ger- “ 
IOWA. 
Dickens, 16 15 South ‘Bend, ao 5 
Humboldt, — 3 NEBRASKA. 
Jewell, 15 20 Franklin, — 10 
MAINE. Grafton 49 51 
Denmark, 3 3 Springview, om 
Dexte — & OKLAHOMA. 
Nerwal, Second, 4 4 Alva, 26 6 
MASSACHUSETTS. Jennings, -—- 
Alister, bites : 15 VERMONT. 
mhers ege, .- . 
Andover, Pree. 4 3 Darlington, College es 
uburndale, 5 1 7 
Boston, Berkeley Morrisville, — 10 
Temple, 6 13 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Boylston, 3 649 
Highiand, a. Sretiye. 2: Y., Roch- 
Immanuel, 2 5 _ ester Av 2 5 
Maverick, 3 6 Dover, N. i, First, § 5& 
Park ot., 3 4 Ebensvurg, Pa. a9 — 1 
Phillips, 3 4 Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Second, 10 27 Plymouth, 42 58 
Union 6 16 Keystone, 8. D., — 2 
Cambridkeport, Wood Longmont, Col., 39 «39 
Mem 4 7 Manville, Wyo., 7 3 
Chelnea First, 2 4 Providence, R.L, 
Haverhill, Union, 3 3 _ Academy Ave., 12 20 
Lowell, John St , — 4 Rocklin, ‘al., 5 5 
nn, , First, 2 4 Sup Prairie, dag ’ — bb 
ney First, li 26 Vancouver, Wn., — 3 
Needha — ll Churches with less 
Westhampton, 3 3 than three, 13 19 





Total: Conf., 361; Tot., 662. 








BRONOCHITIS.—Sudden changes of the weather 
cause bronchial troubles. * Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” will give effective relief. 


To SLEEP SOUNDL¥.—Probably not one person in 
thirty sleeps soundly at night. At first glance it 
would appear to be beyond their power to correct 
this bad habit, but we can say, from actual experi- 
ence, that such a habit can, in many cases, be easily 
corrected by the possession and use of one of the 
laid-hair, upbolstered, box-spring beds sold by the 





Paine Furniture Co., on Canal Street. 


The Congregationalist 


‘*CONGRESS IN SESSION.”—Washington, D.C, 
the most attractive city in the United States when 
Congress is in session. Why not join the next 
Royal Blue Line, personally conducted tour, leaving 
Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 22. The rate of $23 covers 
every expense. Stop overs at New York and Phila- 
delphia. Send for Illustrated Itinerary to A. J. 
Simmons, N. &. A., 211 Washington 8t., Boston. 


In the beginning of a new year, when the winter 
season of close confinement is only half gone, many 
find that their health begins to break down, that 
the least exposure threatens sickness. It is then 
as well as at all other times, and with people even 
in good health, that the following facts should 
be remembered, namely: that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
leads everything in the way of medicines; that it 
accomplishes the greatest cures in the world; bas 
the largest sale in the world and requires the 
largest building in the world devoted exclusively 
to the preparation of the proprietary medicine. 
Does not this conclusively prove, if you are sick, 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine for you to 
take? 


NERVOUSNESS CURED.—“ My little girl has been 
troubled with fits, but she has not bad any since I 
have been giving her Hooa’s Sarsaparilla. She has 
gained two pounds in weight and it bas helped her 
very much. have also been relieved of nervous 
trouble by Hood’s Sarsaparilia.” Mrs. Helen Scott, 
92 Monument St., Charlestown, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure sick headache, biliousness, 











The 


Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 





you NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


Fancy 
Work 


requires most careful washing 
with perfectly pure soap. There 
is only one perfect soap—that’s 


COO 


Can be used with the most deli- 

cate fabrics. Costs but a trifle— 

five cents. Your dealer has it. 
Made only by 

The W. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 






























STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 


& PRIVATE USE 


FLEIRK l11sN6 lamps 


jg0008 


Nf [Ww YORK 








“Sweet Home Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE ie CHOICE 


bb A Gaus REC 






Either Premium Ditto, 
Total, 


ON THIRTY DAYS! TRIAL; 


ecLINING 
CHAIR 


onA “(Gautauqua Desk, xe 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 


YOU GET BOTH FOR ogo 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM 
IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 


NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: C0: BuFFALO,N-Y: 


$10.00 
$20.00 





Our offer fully explained in The Congregationalist, Nov. 14, 21, 28. 


Nore.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, 
is genuine, From persovai inspection of factory and experience with their goods and sremiums we 
know that they are ail that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.—7he Christian Work. 





‘A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BEA HOUSEFUL OF 
SHAME.” KEEP YOUR 
HOUSE CLEAN WITH.. 
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EDUOATION. 

—— The Roman Catholics have expanded 
the special season school idea and will have a 
“winter school” in New Orleans in Feb- 
ruary. 

—— The American Scciety for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching of Philadelphia 
announces that Mr. C. R. Ashbee of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Eng., and Mr. Josepb 
Wells of Oxford University are to be in this 
country from March 21 to April 20. Both 
these gentlemen are experienced university 
extension teachers and have been exceed- 
ingly popular as such in England. Mr. Wells 
is prepared to give single lectures on such 
subjects as The Intellectual Life in Oxford, 
The Oxford Movement, The English Univer- 
sities, and courses of lectures upon the gen- 
eral history of Oxford and the great move- 
ments that have had their origin there. Mr. 
Ashbee, who is an artist and a practicing 
architect and was the organizer of a guild and 
school of bandicraft in East London, where 
he had the aid and sympathy of such men as 
Walter Crane, has courses on Architecture 
as the Language of the English People, The 
History of English Handicrafts, The Work- 
shops of Medizval England, Design in Its 
Application to Furniture, Design in Its Ap- 
plication to Pottery, The Florentine Work- 
shops of the Early Renaissance. Both these 
gentlemen will come prepared to use the ster- 
eopticon and their superior collections of 
slides, and colleges, art schools, preparatory 
schools and university extension authorities 
will do well to communicate with the Phila- 
delphia society officials at 111 South Fifteenth 
Street. 

or 

HOLIDAY GIFTS TO MINISTERS. 

Massachusetts: Rey. Israel Ainsworth, Rockport, 
oak sideboard and sum of money; Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton, D. D., Shawmut Church, Boston, piano; Rev. 
C. 8. Brooks, Rollstone Churcb, Fitchburg, $111; 
Rev. Harry L. Brickett, Marion, quartered oak ex- 
tension table; Rev. B. M. Frink, W. Brookfield, 
purse of money; Rev. A. G. Todd, Bethany Church, 
Worcester, purse of money; Rev. W. L. Hendrick, 
Second Church, Huntington, purse of money; Rev. 
G. H. Johnson, John Street Church, Lowell, $50; 
Rev. M. 8. Howard, Wilbraham, many useful and 
valuable gifts; Rev. M. O. Patton, Newburyport, 
handsome Elgin watch; Rev. A. C. Townsend, 
Westhampton, $25; Rev. Seelye Bryant, Lancaster, 
$25. 

Maine: Rev. G, H. Credeford, Winthrop, set of 
dishes; Rev. W. G. Mann, Warren Church, West- 
brook, parlor clock and vases; Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
Scarboro, $40, with other gifts; Rev. T. B. Payne, 
Rumford Falls, fur coat. 

New Hampshire: Rev. F. D. Ayer, D.D, First 
Church, Concord, $117; Rev. F.G. Clark, Plymouth, 
piano lamp and generous sum of money; Rev. H.P. 
Dewey, South Church, Concord, $100; Rev G. H, 
Dunlap, Ezst Church, Concord, generous gift; Rev. 
W. A. Rand, 8. Seabrooke, purse ef money; Rev. R. 
P. Gardner, Hampstead, $205. 

Vermont: Rev. E. G. Frencb, Johnson, $31; Rev. 
C. M. Palmer, Sharon, sum of money and other use- 
ful gifts. 

Connecticut: Rev. F. D. Avery, Columbia, $175; 
Rey. E. P. Ayer, Bethlehem, sum of money; Rev. 
L. M. Keneston, Shelton, foot-rest and valuable 
book ; Rev. W. De L. Love, D. D., Pearl Street Church, 
Hartford. purse of over $1,000; Rev. A. J. McLeod, 
Stafford Springs, bandsome watcb; Rev. M.S. Phil- 
lips, Chaplin and N. Windham, $56.70; Rev. A. H. 
Post, Tolland, ten dollar gold piece; Rev. C. H. 
Smith, Plymouth, twe easy-chairs and a purse of 
money. 

New York: Rev. J. 8. Ellsworth, Newark Valley, 
silver service, with knives and forks, damask table 
linen and a rug; Rev. Edward Evans, Camden, solid 
oak secretary and chair, also a Morris rocker. 

Illinois: Rey. J. B. Davies, Chenoa, valuable gift. 

Wisconsin: Rev. W. D.J.Stevenson, Spring Green, 
generous sum of money and seasonable gifts for 
family. 

Jowa: Rev.C. P. Boardman, Humboldt, silver tea- 
set, water pitcher, goblet and spoons; Rev. C. B. 
Carlisle, Winthrop, album quilt. 

Minnesota: Rev. H. P. Fisher, Crookston, works 
of Holland, Irving and Goldsmith. 

Nebraska: Rey. P. H. Hines, Wisner, two rock- 
ers, a slumber robe, center table and lamp. 

North Dakota: Rey. O. P. Champ‘in, Oberon, 
autograph quilt. 
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HOME MISSIONARY FOND. 


Miss Carrie Spear, Newton 
Lewis E. Noyes, Abington. 
A Friend, Greenfield.... .. oe 
A Friend, Brattleboro, Vt.............5 0c eeeeeee 
Mrs. R. H. Allen, Chelsea.... ........- -<pehagee 
Miss M. C. Tompkins, Haverhill........... esaee 
S. W. Carleton, Bradford..........06..eeeeeeeeee 
Mrs. Oromel Wlark, Barre......... sakite etdbieane oc 
Mrs. H. E. Brown, Winchendon,..........++++++ 
Mrs. Mary Bragley, Middletown, Ct..........-- 
Julius Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y..........-+++ 
Clarence O. Walker, Malden... 
Mrs. L. S. Howland, Leominster. 
Miss A. M. Manning, Littleton Ct. 
Mary L. Tinkham, Carolina, R. I... ateheven 
M. L. D., Hyde Park.......0seecsccccccsscveveees 
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The Congregationalist; Gentlemen: You will please 
find $2 inclosed for The Congregationalist for the year 
1396. [amahome missionary and in the past, till last 
year, I received the paper free, but [ can now pay for 
it and am very glad to be able to do so. 


Owing to the hard times we shall have to part com- 
pany. E am sorry that I have to write this, for I find 
your paper to be of great help to me. Please discon- 
tinue Zhe Congregationalist after Jan. 1, unless you find 
some one that waats to send it to this home missionary. 


I have received The Congregationalist another year as 
a gift trom your Home Missionary Fund, and thank 
you and other donors very much for it. I do not feel 
any more able to pay for it the eoming year, as my total 
salary is $475, with which to support a family of five 
persons and keep a team. 








CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS DE- 
OEASED DURING 1895. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


AGE 
Adams, Myron, Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 29, 54 
Beach, Nathaniel, Norwich, Ct., Nov. 3, 85 
Blodgett, Edward P., Roslindale,Mass., Dec. 28, 80 
Jennings, William J., Bristol, Ct, Oct. 5, 7 
Jackson, William ©, Newton, Mass., Oct. 17, 87 
Keese, William A., Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 1, 48 
Kendall, 8. C., Townsend, Mass., Oct. 12, 70 
Munroe, Henry H., Dundee, Ill, Cet. 22, 78 
Potter, Edward S., Malden, Mass., Dee. —-, — 
Rankin, Adam L., Petaluma, Cal., Apr. 6, 78 
Seelye, Julius H., Amberst, Mass., May 12, 70 
Tyler, Josiah, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 20, 72 


Average age of seventy-five ministers deceased (full 
number reported) in 1895, 68.8, 








WHEN ten thousand doctors indorse Pond’s Ex- 
tract, it certainly must be the best. 















<j, CURE 


9 January 1896 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD KNOW THAT 


LORY Day 
AW ecetaBLe DS) 





a very remarkable remedy, both for INe 
PIG and EXTERNAL use, and won- 
erful in its quick action to relicvedistress. 
Pain-Killer fin Gen ete 

ill Di h 
Ghalefa, tail Bed Bemisia, Cama 


Pain-Killer 4782 BEST rem: 
ickness, Sick Headache, Pain in the 
ack or Side, R heumatism and Neuralgia. 


is uestionably the 
Pain-Killer $ret (inert 
MADE, It brings speedy and permanent relief 
in all cases of Bruises, Cuts, Sprains, 
Severe Burns, 
is the well tried a 
Pain-Killer trusted friend of the 
Meorkanie, Farmer, Planter, Sailor, and 
— _ ar oe a taper ro 
R ‘¢ to use interna. te 
with certainty of relief. sabe guneer 
1S RECOMMENDED 
By Physicians, by Missionartes, by Ministers, by 
Mechanics, by Nurses in Hospitals. 
BY EVERYBODY. 
is a Medi 
Pain-Killer jr ee 
leave port without a su ply of it. 
gar No family can athe to be without this 
invaluable remedy in the house. Its price brin 
it within the reach of all, and it will annually 
save many times its cost im doctors’ bills, 


Beware of imitations. ‘ake none bur the 
genuine “Pxrry Davis.” 





WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, if’ wits? Netutts Nerve “Food, “cjece. 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. 
ment ever has. 


it applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, necctsary for years, Ir can be used by the bntire 


family. 


“* I sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. 


I also tried 


Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. “On Dec. 17, 1891, I 


commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. 
In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 


greatly removed. 


which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.”’ 


During this time my disabilities were 


Rev. J. H. MAnsFi1E.p, Athol, Mass. 


wAnd EXundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 










limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 





Porous 
Plaster 








ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE win help youif youdo. Itisa 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. Whew in the ear it is in- 
visible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spec- 
Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested 
OF CHARGE at any of the NEW YORK 

es. Fi etropolitan 
dg., Madison Sq., N. ¥., 433 Phillips Bdg., 
120 ‘Tremont St., Boston, or 843 Equitable 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


tacle. 
RE 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. KLDWARD & Son, 
London, England. 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥ 





g January 16 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS'S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. —__ 








Grand National Prize of 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


QUINA: 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever anv 
Acue, Mataria, Poorness or 
tHE Bioop, Generai Desinity 
and Wastinc Disgases; In 
CREASES THE AppeTiITe, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 


DENT’S 

\ TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MicH. 























DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm directly into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a day, 


or 3 after meals preferred, and 
KcER before retiring. : 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Aiiays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm {s quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 





A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 30 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheamatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh. 
Toothache, Lumbago, ckache an 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cen 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 




















U. 8. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al] ma 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
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THE PURPLE EAST. 


England lacks a Cromwell, but has a Milton 
ready awaiting: his advent. Was there ever 
4 more awful indictment and stirring trum- 
pet call than this poem of William Watson’s? 


Never, O craven England, nevermore 

Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim! 

Ketrayer of a people, know thy shame! 

Summer hath passed, and autumn’s threshing-floor 

Been wivnowed; winter at Armepia’s door 

Snaris like a wolf, and still the sword and flame 

sleep not; thou only sleepest; ano the same 

Cry unto beaven ascends as heretofore, 

Aod the red stream thou might’st have stanched 
yet runs, 

And o’er the earth there sounds no trumpet’s tone 

To shake the ignoble torpor of thy sons; 

Kut with indifferent eyes they watch and see 

Hell’s regent sitting yonder, propped by thee, 

Abdul the Damned, on his infernal throne. 


You ia hizh places, you that drive the steeds ~ 
Of empire, you that say unto our bosts, 

**Go thither,” and they go, and from our coasts 
Bid sail the squadrons and they gail, their deeds 
Shaking the world: lo! from a land that pleads 
For mercy where no mercy is, the ghosts 

Look in upon you faltering at your posts— 
Upbraid you par'eying while a people bleeds 

To death What stays the thunder in your hand? 
A fear for England? Can her pillared fame 
Only on faith forsworn securely stand, 

Oa faith torsworn that murders babes and men? 
are such the terms of glory’s tenure? Then 

Fall her accursed greatness, in God’s name! 


Heaped in their ghastly graves they lie, the breeze 

Sickening o’er fields where others vainly wait 

for burial; and the butchers keep high state 

Tn silken palaces of perfumed ease. 

Tue panther of the cesert, matched with these, 

Is pitiful ; beside their lust and hate 

fire and the plague wind are compassionate. 

Aud soft the deadliest fangs of ravening seas. 

How long shall they be borne? Is not the cup 

Of crime yet ful? Doth devilJom still lack 

Some consummating crown that we hold back 

The scourge, and in Christ’s borders give them 

room? 

How long shall they be borne, O England? Up, 

Tempest of God, and sweep them to their doom! 
Alfred Austin, the new poet-laureate, has 

attempted to reply to this, but it can be 

held as representing truly the Nonconform- 

ist Christian sentiment of Great Britain. 

We find that the Methodist Times says: 

‘* Never in the history of political treachery 

has Lord Salisbury’s perfidy towards Arme- 

nians been surpassed, In the avenging prov- 

idence of God, England’s turn may come 

some day. When that day comes she will 

perish unpitied,’”’ and The Christian World 

confesses that “‘ the Nemesis of Lord Beacons- 

field’s pinchbeck glory is complete, and we 

are humiliated by the compulsion that lies 

upon us to endure a peace maintained through 


dishonor.”’ 





Religious N otices. 


Religi: and eccl stical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 











GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, at its new 
building, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Founded for 
the benefit of clergymen, theological students, Sunday 
school teachers, authors, and readers of a Christian 
literature of all denominations. It contains 17,000 vol- 
umes and 100 periodicals in the reading-room. Its books 
have circulated in more than 500 towns and villages in 
12 different States of our country. It is supported by 
donations, bequests and fees from life and annual 
members, who have the full use of the library, and by 
the perpetual membership of churches, whose pastors 
have the use of the library, including t! e drawing of 
books. forever gratis. Donations and fees should be 
sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, secretary, at the library. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION bas been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter 
ature, hold Ch aap perenne and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangel zing ageucy has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of gry 2 School. Will you help to save them? 
Kena to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’? FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tmprove the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
s‘ls; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

, CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rav. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Addit 1 lines ten cents each per insertion. 





nent cure where we have had ar 

ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 

treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adame, Mass. 





Wanted, a situation as Organist and Director of 
Music by a gentleman of large experience. Address 
“Organist,” P.O. Box 1944, Boston. 
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Quickens 
The Appetite 
| Makes the 

| Weak Strong. 
| 


AYER'S 









THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 


Others 








And Will Cure You. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 





Wonderful 
Cures__.& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


- BY e 


Adamson’s 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 


cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS., 
Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 


« Trial size 10c. 


Have You Tried It? 


If you are suffering from any ailment which 
has baffled the skill of your physicians, it will 
pay you to send to Drs. Starkey & Palen for 
their treatment by the inhalation of Compound 
Oxygen, or, if convenient, call upon them and 
try their office treatment. Consultation, either 
personally or by letter, will cost you nothing. 
They do not pretend that their remedy will 
cure in every case, but in a majority of them. 
If you write them a full account of your symp- 
toms, they will tell you frankly whether they 
think their remedy will help you or not. The 
Compound Oxygen, being a revitalizer and 
not a drug, will leave no ill effects bebind. 
It will pay you to try it. If you wish further 
information, proof, etc., write us for our book 
of two hundred pages, and we will send it free 
of charge. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH BEMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 

request so to do. 
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Their Price 
Betrays Them. 


LUM baking powders make unwholesome food, and no housewife having regard 


for the health of her family will knowingly use them. 


Resist all efforts of 


pedlers and grocers to sell them to you. 


Aside from the fact that low-priced baking powders contain alum and are un- 


wholesome, their use is extravagant. 


It requires two pounds of the best of them to 


go as far as one pound of Royat Baxinc Powper, because they are deficient in 


leavening gas. 


Economical food, pure and wholesome food, and food that is of finest flavor, 


light, sweet, and palatable, require the use of Royvat Baxinc Powner. 


BAKING Powders sold, either wholesale or 
retail, at a lower price than the ‘“ Royal” 
are almost invariably made from alum, and 
should be avoided under all circumstances. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Pond’s Extract is known 
as the great family remedy 
and Nature's own reliever of 
aches and pains. 


Invaluable for Wounds, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sore Feet, Lame Muscles, also for Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness, Rheumatism, In- 
flammation, and Hemorrhages. 


Accept nothing as “just as good.’? Pond’s Extract 
cures ; imitations do not. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 





1] 9 4 Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 1896 


Eighty-sixth Annual Exhibit 


— OF THE— 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN , 
JANUARY Ist, 1896. 


Assets. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . $1,088.291.95 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, 1,062.719.09 
Rents and Accrued Interest, ; 24,997.45 
Real Estate Unincumbered, “ae heat iene 385.775.60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (int lien), 1,316,000.00 
Loans on Collateral Security, : ‘ i , 9.800.00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ; ; 342,650.00 
New York, “ 3 : ; 322,880.00 
= Boston. vii ; ‘ 3 77,928 00 
* Albany, & Montreal, ad ; ; : 79,710.00 
Railroad Stocks, ¢ 5 A : 755,150 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, . ‘ 3,763,861.00 


Total Assets, $9,229,213.09 


Liabilities. 
Capital Stock, ¥ $1,260,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, i K ; 4,404,288.50 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, : ; : : ‘ 674,081.08 
NET SURPLUS, : . 2,900,893. 5! 
Surplus to Policy-holders, : 4,150,893.51 


Assets—increase, . : * "i y 4 ‘ §83,477.47 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase, ; : , ; i 164,349.75 
Net Surplas—increase, ; : i ‘ 
Income—gross, . . . : : irae 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
P.C. ROYCE, Secretary. {EH0S: EUGHRUE! sagt sstrtan 


7 P. P, HEYWOOD, Gen’! A ent. 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. {y. W. G. COFRAN, Asst Gon't Agent. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. {Waren ey 1 FALACHEL , SEO 


Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall Street, New York. 
YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 


7,060,163.08 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 





400,546.64 | 


